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The Christian Community : 
Its Lord and Its Fellowship 


The Biblical Basis for Christian Ethics 


by WALTER MARSHALL Horton 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS are inseparably bound up with the life of a commu- 
nity, the Christian church. Outside of the fellowship of the church, full 
fellowship with the God revealed in Christ is unthinkable. One may 
become a good Stoic, a good Vedantist, a good religious Humanist, by 
listening to a lecture, becoming convinced by certain principles, and 
then practicing them privately; one cannot so become or remain a 
Christian. Christian ethics are ethics of the church, for the church, by 
the church—the discipline of the Christian community, prescribed for 
it by its Lord, practiced by it under his guidance and inspiration. Since 
every specific Christian virtue or act thus grows out of the general nature 
of the church, as expressed in the interrelationships between its Lord 
and its members, a study of the meaning of Christian community forms 
the necessary preface to Christian ethics. 


I 


The Christian community grew out of the Ffewish community. This 
plain historical fact gives us our first good clue to the nature of the 
church, and the character of the church’s ethics. An Old Testament 
theology of Israel is indispensable to a New Testament theology of the 
church. To this day, Torah and Israel occupy the same place in Jewish 
thought as Christ and the church in Christian thought. Let us see then 
how the réle of Israel under divine Torah is defined in the Old Testament. 


Israel is God’s Chosen People bound to him and to one another by a 
special Law and Covenant. This does not imply favoritism, but a special 
call to take the lead in fulfilling the universal destiny of mankind. The 
whole human race was created in the image of God, and destined to 
exercise dominion over the creatures, under God (Gen. 2, Psalm 8). 
This high destiny was conditional upon an obedience toward God and 
a fellowship among men, which were soon lost. Disobedience to God 











388 Interpretation 
was quickly followed by fratricide (Gen. 4). Language, the natural 
medium of fellowship among men, became corrupted into a confusion 
of divisive tongues (Gen. 11). God countered these disintegrative ten- 
dencies in mankind by selecting special groups and putting them under 
special discipline, on behalf of all. Each such special group might in a 
very real sense be called a church since it was an ekklesia, a group “called 
out” to fulfil a divine vocation. 

When Noah and his companions are saved from the general destruc- 
tion of the Flood, the covenant of the rainbow is described as a covenant 
“between me and you, and every living creature of all flesh” (Gen. 9:15). 
When Abraham leaves Ur of the Chaldees under God’s special call, he 
is led not merely by the hope that his seed will be multiplied, and nations 
and kings will come out of him, possessing the land to which he came as 
an immigrant (Gen. 17:1-8), but by the still more glorious and universal 
hope that “in thee shall all families of the earth be blessed” (Gen. 
12:3). When Jacob is renamed Israel, and receives the renewal of the 
promise to Abraham (Gen. 35:10), it is still the same universal promise, 
despite all his crafty grasping at special privilege. When Moses rescues 
the children of Israel from Egypt, and heads them for the Promised 
Land, the Law and the Covenant under which they march are only 
provisionally meant for one peculiar people in one tiny country; ulti- 
mately, they are meant to bind all men in obedience to their Creator and 
in fellowship with each other. 

In the history of Israel after the Conquest of Canaan, there is a deep- 
ening tension between this universal call and the particular folkways 
in which this particular people expressed its common life. Not only in 
the Ten Commandments but in many of the specific laws of the Penta- 
teuch, there is an unmistakable sense of universal justice, lifting Jewish 
Torah up in solitary eminence above the laws of surrounding nations. 
Yet as Israel becomes a nation among nations, and a pretty powerful 
one for a time, it falls into particularities that threaten its universal mis- 
sion. Properly speaking, Israel’s only king is Yahweh, the Lord of all 
the earth; but the people demand and get kings like other kings (I Sam. 
8), who lead Israel, despite the protest of prophets like Nathan and 
Elijah, increasingly in the ways of other nations. Hence arises the neces- 
sity of a process of selection within Israel, corresponding on a smaller 
scale to the process whereby Israel first became an “elect people” within 
mankind. After the fall of the Kingdom of Israel, the Kingdom of 
Judah survives to carry on the réle of the true Israel. When Judah falls 
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The Christian Community 389 


in its turn, Isaiah has already prophesied that “the remnant shall return” 
(Isa. 10:21), and Jeremiah has encouraged the captives in Babylon to 
look for deliverance after seventy years of sifting and testing (Jer. 29). 
What emerged from this severe process of selection was the Jewish com- 
munity as we know it today—marked by many particularities such as 
circumcision, dietary laws, and strict Sabbath observance, but contain- 
ing the seeds of true divine-human community, open to all. 

It is the essence of the Jewish community that it gladly accepts God’s 
righteous will, rejected by mankind in general, as the rule of its life. 
Jewish kings and Jewish priests, up to the final destruction of the Temple, 
had no legitimate power except that of humble ministers of the divine 
rule; Jewish rabbis, since then, have only the function of defining and 
applying the same divine rule. The study of the Law, the Prophets, and 
the Writings—brought down to date in the Talmud and in oral tradition 
—maintains a lively sense of the meaning of God’s will for every human 
contingency, despite the pressure of the secular environment, which in 
all generations has weaned many Jews away from Torah. Psalm 119 still 
expresses the sentiments of the pious remnant of Israel: “O how love I 
thy law....a lamp unto my feet, and a light unto my path” (Ps. 119: 
97, 105). The personal tone of this confession should not deceive us; 
what the pious Jew rejoices in is not merely an individual way of life, 
but a communal order expressed in a thousand forms of social regulation. 


II 


The disciples of Fesus were called to form the nucleus of a new Israel 
—new enough to enter into conflict with the old, yet still claiming to 
be Israel itself, in its truest, most authentic expression. Called one by 
one, the twelve disciples were exactly twelve, because they represented 
the inner nucleus of the newly constituted Twelve Tribes. There were 
other disciples besides the Twelve, but it appears probable that they were 
also organized on a twelvefold plan. The number of disciples in the 
original church at Jerusalem was “about a hundred and twenty” (Acts 
1:15), twelve times the minimum number (ten) needed to form a Jew- 
ish congregation." 

In what respects was this nuclear Christian community (inner circle 
of 12, outer circle of 120) continuous with the Jewish community, and 
in what respects was it new? Certainly it was conscious of inheriting 





1. Cf. John W. Bowman, The Intention of Jesus (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 
1943), p. 186. 
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the divine promises made to the children of Abraham, and the special | 


mission laid upon the Chosen People—a mission of universal signifi- | 


cance to mankind, but open only to those accepting the Law and the 
Covenant. It saw in its Master one who came not to destroy but to fulfil 
the Jewish Law and Prophets (Matt. 5:17). It went on worshiping 
in the Temple with other Jews (Acts 2:46, 3:1). It took upon itself 
“the yoke of the Kingdom,” as the Pharisaic group also did, seeking to 
do the revealed will of God that, at least within its membership, his 
Kingdom might come and his will be done on earth as in heaven 
(Matt. 6:10). 

In all these respects, the nascent Christian community formed part | 
of the Jewish community, and was in line with its most persistent tra- 
ditions. Yet Jesus and his disciples encountered persecution and death, 
because their movement was felt to be subversive, by Jews as well as by 
Romans. Why? Fundamentally, because they presented a new concep- 


tion of what the Lord requires of his Chosen People, and what he prom- | 


ises to those who put their trust in him. What the Lord requires, if his 
Kingdom is to come among men, is something more and something less 
than strict obedience to a mass of specific prohibitions and injunctions; 
he requires absolute purity of heart, universal good will, like that which 
motivates him in dealing with all his creatures (Matt. 5:21-48). If 
the heart be not right, no amount of legal correctness can inherit God’s 
Kingdom; if the heart be right, many legal injunctions can be overridden 
(Mark 2:23~3:6), and even grave moral delinquency can be forgiven 
(the Pharisee and the Publican). What is required, then, as man’s part 
of the fulfilment of the new covenant-relationship proposed by Jesus is 
an attitude so godlike that only God’s redeeming grace, cleansing and 
strengthening the heart, can make it possible. Redeeming grace, con- 
ditional on faith and penitence alone, is what Jesus promises. Jeremiah 
(31:31-34), Ezekiel (37:21-28), and the Second Isaiah (54:1-10) 
had all promised a New Covenant of divine mercy; it had become part 
of the dream of the Messianic Age; yet when Jesus announced the actual 
fulfillment of their hopes in the “acceptable year of the Lord” (Luke 
4:19), he was “thrust out” of his native city, so radical was the threat 
he seemed to present to the Mosaic Law and Covenant. (His require- 
ments could not actually be met by keeping the Law, and his promises 
were implicitly open to Gentiles.) According to St. Luke (Chapter 5) 
it was just after this rejection that Jesus began to call his twelve Apostles 
and gather the saving remnant of a New Israel. 
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The relationship of Jesus to the fellowship of the New Covenant was 
more intimate and more commanding than the relationship of Moses 
and the prophets to Israel. Moses received and gave Torah; Jesus was 
Torah, together with the power to fulfil Torah. The prophets declared, 
“Thus saith the Lord,” in various historical circumstances; Jesus said, 
“TI say unto you.” He spoke with immediate authority; not like the 
scribes, with constant reference to authoritative precedents. Even John 
the Baptist, who was more than a scribe and more than a prophet, dared 
not speak so personally. John gave “the baptism of repentance for the 
remission of sins” (Mark 1:4), but he did not forgive sins directly, nor 
did he say, “Follow me .... for my sake and the gospel’s . . .. whosoever 
therefore shall be ashamed of me, and of my words, in this adulterous 
generation, of him also shall the Son of man be ashamed, when he cometh 
in the glory of his Father, with the holy angels” (Mark 8: 34-38). What- 
ever this implies concerning Jesus’ claim to Messiahship (and there 
would not have been so much confusion in Jewish minds had he claimed 
it in any of the usual senses), it clearly implies that he represents God’s 
own voice, presence, and power in the midst of the New Israel. To obey 
him is to do God’s will; to come to him weary and burdened is to receive 
God’s grace. 

The intimacy of Jesus’ relationship to his personal followers came to 
its climax on “the night in which he was betrayed” (I Cor. 11:23-26), 
when he gave them bread and wine as signs of his “broken body” and 
“the new testament in his blood.” Up to this point, the relations between 
Jesus and the Twelve had been so similar to those between other rabbis 
and their pupils, that one might be deceived into regarding these rela- 
tions as identical. He gave them precepts to be laid to heart (halacha) 
and told them stories to open their eyes to spiritual truths (haggada). But 
more and more, he treated them not just as pupils or servants but as 
friends (John 15:15); and the way he blessed bread and broke it, as 
he sat at table with his friends became to them an infallible means of 
recognizing him (the Emmaus narrative). More and more, it became 
evident that he was pouring his life out for them, seeking to be received 
into their lives. He was literally on the point of laying down his life for 
these friends, and he offered himself to them completely, under the form 
of bread and wine served at a solemn feast, where he was host and they 
the guests. The Mosaic Covenant was ratified by sacrificing animal vic- 
tims and sprinkling half their blood on the people, half on the altar of 
God (Exod. 24:3-8). This New Covenant, now appropriately called a 
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New Testament,’ involved the sacrificial death of the New Moses, and | 
the offering of his broken body and shed blood to his friends, as the life - 


+ 
f 





of their lives henceforth and forever. The Fourth Gospel heaps up | 


imagery in its account of the Farewell Discourse, to express the deep in- 
wardness of this new relationship: “Abide in me, and I in you.... Iam 
the vine, ye are the branches” (John 15:4 f.; cf. 17: 20-26). 

The relationship of the disciples to one another was determined by 
their relationship to their Master. The Golden Rule he gave them as a 
precept was a poor thing, compared to the Golden Rule he gave them 
by living with them and for them and finally in them. The precept ran, 
““‘Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them”; 
but this left unanswered the question how they should wish men to 
treat them. The way Jesus treated them answered this question, and 
silently revised the precept. It now meant to them, “Do unto others as 
Jesus has done unto you. Love them as he has loved you, serve them as 
he has served you, forgive them as he has forgiven you, hope and sacri- 
fice for your brothers as he has hoped and sacrificed for you, mediate to 
them the redemptive grace he mediated to you.” This tended to create 
an utterly new type of human society, as different from the best previous 
Gentile models as from the best previous Jewish models: 


Ye know that the princes of the Gentiles exercise dominion over them, and 
they that are great exercise authority upon them. 

But it shall not be so among you; but whosoever will be great among you, let 
him be your minister; and whosoever will be chief among you, let him be your 
servant. 

Even as the Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and 
to give his life a ransom for many (Matt. 20: 25-28). 


While the impact of Jesus’ life and teaching was primarily upon the 
fellowship of his immediate followers, it could not end there without 
betraying his whole mission. He was not sent to start a private club, but 
to prepare and announce God’s coming Kingship over every creature 
and over every department of life. He did not lay down his life for his 
friends only, but for his enemies as well, and for the vast indifferent 
masses. If his friends were to be true to him, they had not only to treat 
one another as he had treated them, but to face the world’s hostility as 





2. In the Septuagint, the Hebrew word for covenant (berith) was already translated by the 
Greek diatheke (testament) to emphasize the importance of the divine side of the contract, and 
the smallness of the human element. The word is even more appropriate in the New Testament 
where the covenant maker dies. 
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he had faced it, with courage and compassion. Living the new life of 
the Kingdom of God within their own fellowship was part of their wit- 
ness to the world; but another part of their witness was to proclaim from 
the housetops what he had told them privately, enduring whatever perse- 
cutions might come to them in consequence, to the point of actual martyr- 
dom. If their Master was called Beelzebub, they must not expect a better 
reception ; but they must pray for their persecutors as he prayed for his, 
working and hoping for their final inclusion in God’s coming Kingdom. 
Thus the Christian community, while necessarily excluding all who dis- 
believed in Jesus as the Christ, was in principle and purpose absolutely 
inclusive. Accepting a teaching and a life that the world scorned, the 
Christian community was yet firmly convinced that the whole world 
would finally be judged by this teaching and this life (Matt. 25). 


III 


Thus far, we have been speaking of the Christian community in terms 
of the original nucleus of disciples gathered about their Lord during his 
earthly lifetime. We have yet to consider what the New Testament tells 
us about the Christian community in the new shape it assumed after 
Calvary, after Easter, after Pentecost. 

The Lord of the Christian community has now ascended to his Father. 
The community thinks of him as sitting at the right hand of God (Acts 
2:33) above all earthly or cosmic thrones and powers, ruling the world 
invisibly as some day he will rule it openly. At the same time, he is 
mystically present within the community, as its living Head (Eph. 4: 
15 f.) its irreplaceable Foundation (I Cor. 3:11), its life-giving Spirit 
(Rom. 8:9-11). These paradoxical ideas can perhaps be reconciled if 
we say that, being with God, the Christ now shares in God’s transcend- 
ence and immanence. Sharing in God’s transcendence, he is now ex- 
alted above all the attacks of his enemies; sharing in God’s immanence, 
he is now even closer to his disciples than when he walked the roads of 
Galilee with them, or when he gave them his body and blood, the night 
he was betrayed. He is now what he prophesied and typified in that 
great symbolic act, a life within their lives, bone of their bone and flesh 
of their flesh, in them but not of them, as they are in but not of this world. 

“The Lord is the Spirit.” In this Pauline equation we see clearly the 
relationship between the Lord and the members of the Christian com- 
munity, after Pentecost. Their Lord is not a lost leader, tenderly remem- 
bered since he fell in battle with the hosts of evil; he is still their living 
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commander, able to direct them day by day as new contingencies arise. 
He speaks and works through an increasing multitude of human agents, 
who form his Body, his instrument for continuing his work on an even 
wider scale than was possible during his earthly lifetime; but he is some- 
thing far more than their memory of him. He is an active Mind, an 
awesome Presence, a mighty Power working in their midst. John of 
Patmos had a vision of him standing among the churches of Asia with 
a two-edged sword of judgment proceeding out of his mouth (Rev. 
1:16). “I am he that liveth, and was dead,” said the Christ of the vision, 
“and behold, I am alive for evermore, Amen; and have the keys of hell 
and of death” (Rev. 1:18). 

While the Lord of the early Christian community is first and foremost 
an invisible Spirit inhabiting and possessing the whole fellowship, we 
must not suppose that direct mystical vision is the only recognized way 
to commune with him. The dangers of uncontrolled mysticism have 
been evident at all periods in the history of Christianity, not least in the 
greatest periods. “Prophets” are frequently alluded to in the Pauline 
Epistles, who apparently have the function of speaking directly out of 
the Spirit of Christ, in relation to the problems of the moment. Some- 
times they speak ecstatically in “tongues,” and must then be interpreted 
by others. The apostle urges the necessity of “trying the spirits” of alleged 
prophets, to see whether they truly speak in the Holy Spirit, or in some 
other. They are advised to speak with the understanding, and without 
unseemly disorder in the meeting, for “God is not the author of confusion 
but of peace” (I Cor. 14:33). Moreover, what they say must not be 
inconsistent with the historic Mind of Christ, as preserved in apostolic 
tradition. 

Professor Oscar Cullmann has recently argued that the word Kyrios 
(“Lord”) in Paul’s Epistles, while it primarily alludes to a living Pres- 
ence, includes rather than excludes the apostolic tradition (paradosis) 
which keeps alive the memory of the words and deeds of the historic 
Jesus. According to Dr. Cullmann, Paul does not think of all communi- 
cation with the Lord Jesus as modelled after his own Damascus Road 
experience, but thinks of the Lord as “One who stands, not only at the 
beginning, but also behind the transmission of the tradition, that is, the 
One who is at work in it . . . . the testimony of the Apostles together con- 
stitutes the paradosis of Christ, in which the Kyrios Himself is at work.” 





3. Oscar Cullmann, “Paradosis and Kyrios,” Scottish Journal of Theology, III (June, 1950), 
p. 189. 
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Ever since New Testament times, there has been tension between those 
more “catholic” Christians who insist upon keeping the line of apostolic 
tradition unbroken, and those more “protestant” Christians who insist 
upon the necessity of judging all traditions by the direct voice of the 
Spirit of Christ. In the New Testament itself, if Cullmann is right, both 
lines of communication between the Lord and the fellowship are recog- 
nized. The Lord speaks by his historic words and deeds in the Gospels; 
he speaks by his inspiration in the Acts, the Epistles, the Apocalypse; 
and he is one Lord in both expressions. 

This being the case, we must not expect too absolute a contrast be- 
tween the kind of fellowship seen in the mutual relations of the first 
disciples, and in the Jerusalem church after Pentecost. The same Lord 
was with both groups; what he had taught in words he now inwardly 
inspired. The original Twelve, with the tragic exception of Judas, were 
the nucleus of the new and rapidly enlarging community. Yet it is evident 
at a glance that Calvary, Easter, and Pentecost have greatly deepened 
the fellowship of the Apostles, and the new members of the community 
have been caught up into the same relationship. After being scattered 
like sheep without a shepherd when their Lord died upon the Cross, 
they have now been gloriously reunited with him and with one another 
—so deeply united that the word koinonia, “a group living a common 
life,’ becomes peculiarly appropriate to describe their relationship. “And 
all that believed were together, and had all things common” (Acts 2:44). 
“And the multitude of them that believed were of one heart and of one 
soul; neither cared any of them that aught of the things which he pos- 
sessed was his own; but they had all things common ... . and distribution 
was made unto every man according as he had need” (Acts 4:32, 35). 

Complete koinonia, to the point of economic communism, is thus an 
outstanding mark of the Christian fellowship after Pentecost. Collective 
enthusiasm, raising young and old to heights of vision and amazing 
boldness in testimony, is another distinguishing mark of the new period 
(Acts 2:12-18). One might suppose that all individuality would be 
swallowed up in this tremendous outburst of collectivism; but such is 
not the case. The favorite Pauline image for the Christian fellowship 
(I Cor. 12, Eph. 4), is a body with many organs, each with gifts and 
functions of its own, different in operation though equal in honor. In 
this remarkable capacity of the Christian fellowship to combine indi- 
viduality with collectivism, freedom of the parts with unity of the whole, 
lies the greatest contribution of Christianity to the solution of ethical 
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problems. Nothing could be more relevant to the ethical problems of 
the world today—split into warring blocs by the opposite attractions 
of individualism and collectivism—than the actual structure of the early 
church, quite apart from its formal ethical teachings. 

Of course, formal ethical teachings are not lacking in the New Testa- 
ment after Pentecost. Much as the spirit is preferred to the letter, and 
the gospel to the law, the Apostles are obliged to give specific ethical 
counsel on various problems, and they are obliged to make it clear that 
Christian liberty, salvation by grace, without the works of the law, does 
not mean ethical laxity, “sinning that grace may abound.” Not only 
James but Paul, the Apostle of grace, gives great attention to ethical 
counselling. His epistles typically begin with theology and end with 
ethics .... “therefore, brethren.” They contain detailed suggestions for 
the behavior of husbands and wives, parents and children, masters and 
slaves. Some of those suggestions are mere good advice: “This J say, 
not the Lord.” Others are relative to existing social conventions—notably 
in matters relating to the behavior of women. But St. Paul rarely con- 
cludes any important subject without appealing to the Lord’s relation- 
ship to the fellowship as the final determinant of the duties of the mem- 
bers to one another. Thus, husbands must love their wives as Christ loves 
the church. Here again we encounter, in its post-Pentecost form, what 
we have called the real Christian Golden Rule: Do to one another as 
Christ has done unto you. The main difference is that Christ now appears 
as the Head, or the Bridegroom, of a whole social organism, not just as 
a Friend among his friends. 

All these ethical injunctions have implications for the world outside 
the Christian fellowship; but in the New Testament the implications 
are not made very explicit. No program is offered for the abolition of 
slavery, the reform of government, or the regulation of sex morality in 
the great pagan world outside—not because pagan ways are approved, 
but because all this is soon to pass away, when the Day of the Lord comes, 
and the Christian fellowship feels no call or opportunity to change it. 
What it does feel called to change is the character of its own members, 
and the relationship in which they stand to their immediate neighbors 
in the pagan world. Although the “household of faith” is the primary 
field for Christian ethics, Christians are expected to “do good to all 
men,” as they have opportunity ; and this includes returning good for evil, 
as Christ did to his enemies, while at the same time boldly “reproving” 
the wicked ways of the world, and refusing to participate in them. In 
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sum, we may say that the main ethical impact of the early Jewish and 
Gentile churches upon the world around them resulted from the contrast 
between prevailing pagan standards and the love, joy, and peace of the 
Christian fellowship. On the boundary line between the pagan and 
Christian communities, where Christ’s ways met the world’s ways, acts 
of firmness and humility, courage and forgiveness took place which in 
the end vastly affected the world. 


IV 


In Christian history since New Testament times, the primary deter- 
minant of Christian ethics has continued to be the Christian community 
in its double relationship to the inner circle centering in Christ, and the 
outer circle of worldly society. The history of Christian ethics divides 
into periods according to the relationship of church and world that pre- 
vailed at different times. 

Down to the time of Constantine, the Christian community continued 
to be a small, persecuted body cut off from the life of the world, and pro- 
testing against it, as in New Testament times. Christians took no re- 
sponsibility for public affairs, generally refused military service, and 
became notorious for their conscientious objection to emperor worship, 
which was at that time equivalent to saluting the flag. In other respects, 
they were law-abiding citizens, recognizing the effort of the State to 
maintain public order as a form of service to God. The remarkable thing 
is that by these purely passive tactics, they influenced the Roman world 
so actively, and finally won it over! 

A really momentous crisis arose for Christian ethics when Christianity 
became legal under Constantine. Multitudes thronged into the Chris- 
tian fold, and Christians accepted public responsibilities for the first time. 
A new form of Christian community thus arose, which has since been 
described by the name of “Christendom”—a community vastly wider 
than the New Testament fellowship, and much less intimate in relation- 
ship to its Lord, yet not really serving another Master, since the worldly 
order with which it is allied is friendly instead of hostile to Christ and 
his fellowship. No Christendom that has ever grown up—and there 
have been many Christendoms in so-called Christian nations—has been 
a Christian community in the same sense as the inner Christian fellow- 
ship; yet whenever a Christendom breaks down and lapses into frank 
paganism, we know that something precious and worthy of its Lord has 
perished. Was not Christ sent to save the world, and does it not pertain 
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to the world’s salvation for worldly regimes to acknowledge his authority, 
and obey him to the extent that worldly regimes can be expected to obey 
him? 

Just here, where we encounter the necessary limitations of secular gov- 
ernments and social orders in their obedience to Christ, Christian ethics 
took a new turn under the tutelage of Greek and Roman ethics. New 
Testament ethics had had no sense of public responsibility, for reasons 
already mentioned; but Plato, Aristotle, and, above all, the Roman 
Stoics had developed high conceptions of justice, adapted to the cold 
altitudes of public affairs but basically consistent with Old Testament 
conceptions of justice. In the great conception of a natural law, divinely 
instituted and universal, by which all statute laws were to be measured, 
and to which they must approximate if they were to endure, Graeco- 
Roman ethics made their supreme contribution to Christian ethics—a 
contribution still visible in the best Western jurisprudence. For Chris- 
tian rulers and judges, it is not nature (an ambiguous concept at best) 
but Christ that finally determines the content of natural law; yet what 
they do in Christ’s name generally comes closer to Roman law at its best, 
or Hebrew Torah, than it comes to the deep love and perfect freedom of 
the New Testament community. Christ must rule in every sphere, but 
rules in the public order otherwise than he rules in the intimacy of the 
Christian fellowship. 

Because of the inevitable coldness and remoteness of the public com- 
munities of Christendom, it is necessary to renew the intimacy of the 
inner life of the church just when her worldly influence is expanding 
most prosperously. Unless this happens, the world will swallow up the 
church just when she seems to be conquering the world. The Roman 
Catholic Church’s best answer to this problem, ever since the social 
triumph of Christianity in the age of Constantine, has been Christian 
monasticism. Every monastic order ardently aspires to perpetuate the 
koinonia of the early church, and her utter unworldliness. It is a strange 
paradox that one and the same Catholic Church should possess such 
canny ecclesiastical statesmen, and such unworldly saints. If it were not 
for the saints, the political shrewdness of the ecclesiastics might at any 
moment exclude Christ altogether from the fellowship dedicated to his 
name; yet one cannot in good conscience demand that she should give 
up her sense of social and political responsibility, learned over so many 
centuries. Her politics often need to be corrected, but cannot be aban- 
doned. 
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However necessary the social-political task of Catholicism, it must 
be admitted that by 1500 it had led to such corruption that monasticism 
itself was in decay, and in disrepute. Attempting to reform the Church 
“in head and members,” the Protestants took up afresh the problem of 
church and world, or inner and outer community. They offered not one 
solution to it, but at least three. The Lutherans tended to confine the 
churches to the sphere of intimate, face to face relationships, and leave 
the public domain to the State. The Calvinists, though not too different 
from the Lutherans in their theories, tended in practice to set both inner 
and outer communities under one theocratic rule—sometimes unduly 
legalizing the life of the inner community, and unduly moralizing the 
laws of the outer community. The Mennonites and later the Quakers 
set up Communities of their own, strictly separated from the State and 
its power of the sword, but involving both private and public life within 
a limited area. 

With all these twistings and turnings, the problem of right relation- 
ships between the inner and outer Christian communities cannot yet be 
considered to have been solved. One thing, however, clearly emerges 
from church history which may be considered an important supplement 
to biblical ethics: the necessity of a double ethical strategy for Christian 
action in the world. On the one hand, the purity of motive, the warmth 
of love, the freedom of the Spirit, must be as uncompromisingly main- 
tained in the inner community as in the New Testament churches. On 
the other hand,the rule of Christ in the outer community of Christendom 
must be adjusted to the actual condition and present possibilities of the 
semi-Christian, semi-pagan mixed multitudes called nations. 

Codes of conduct involving considerable compromise and admixture 
between Christian and pagan standards have from time to time emerged 
in the Western world, as instruments of Christ’s rule in the outer com- 
munity. Such was the code of chivalry in the Middle Ages; such is the 
ideal of democracy today. No one should suppose he is living a perfectly 
Christian life when he lives by such a code; but they form what Rein- 
hold Neibuhr calls useful “diagonals” between the “vertical” line of 
Christ’s perfect love and the “horizontal” line of secular culture on 
which many of our most urgent decisions have to be made. Together 
with the general principles of Graeco-Roman ethics, long a part of the 
Christian heritage, they form a valuable instrument of adjustment be- 
tween the Christian ideal and the world it is destined to remold. Of 
course, they presuppose a reasonably friendly attitude of secular society 
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toward the Christian gospel. When society becomes unfriendly—as it is 
becoming over a large part of the earth today—the Christian community 
quickly reaches the limits of legitimate compromise and reverts to the 
intransigence of the early church. 

If the Christian movement today is to receive the heritage of Israel 
and of the New Testament church, and apply it to the dangers and 
problems of a catastrophic time, two things are most necessary : 


(1) The inner community must deepen its relationship to its Lord, 
and the intimacy of its fellowship, by study and prayer. In this work of 
reform, the ordained clergy, with their firmer grip upon the scriptural 
bases and the great traditions of the church, must take the lead. 

(2) The outer community, where it is still not alienated from Chris- 
tian principles, must have its whole life freshly brought under scrutiny 
and control. Only an educated Christian laity, familiar both with basic 
Christian principles and the actual conditions and technical require- 
ments of modern life, is competent for this task. 


The Lord of the Christian community, working through the inner 
fellowship of the church upon the outer fellowship of Christendom, em- 
ploying both clergy and laity as his ministers and agents, is able to redeem 
this evil age, as he has redeemed other ages just as evil. 
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Who Is My Neighbor? 
The Christian and the non-Christian 


by ELMER G. HoMRIGHAUSEN 


I 


THe CHRISTIAN in every age has been concerned about the question, 
Who is my neighbor? He has also been concerned about his relation- 
ship to his neighbor. 

There have been differences of opinion in Christian history on these 
questions. Some Christians believe that the Christian can have no fellow- 
ship with non-Christians, or with Christians whom he does not regard 
as truly Christian. In some respects, Roman Catholics hold this view. 
They regard fellowship with Protestant Christians in worship as a sin. 
Priests are forbidden to participate in prayer or worship with others who 
do not hold Roman Catholic views. 

There are other Christian groups which refuse to have fellowship 
with those of another persuasion. They maintain a rigid separation from 
other Christians and from the world. Any accommodation or compro- 
mise undermines the integrity of the individual Christian, dilutes the 
spirit of Christian fellowship, and gives offense to fellow Christians of 
the same group. While neighborliness of a certain kind is practiced 
toward outsiders, true neighborliness is considered possible only between 
Christians of the same persuasion. 

There are Christians whose theology is beyond question, but whose 
responsibility for the neighbor within and without the Christian fellow- 
ship is rather weak. Concerned about truth, they forget the other half 
of the revelation of God in Christ, which is grace. The Great Command- 
ments, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy mind,” and “thy 
neighbor as thyself” are divided. These belong together! It is impossible 
to take one or the other of these emphases without doing violence to 
what God meant to be joined. 

There are evangelists abroad today who are inclined to show little 
interest in persons as such, or in the social situations in which they have 
to live. Their conception of neighborliness is not full-statured. Shades 
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of Whitefield who never forgot his orphanage in Oglethorpe! Or of 
Moody who built schools! Or of Kagawa who is concerned about the 
redemption of every aspect of human life! 

Most Christians, however, have taken a somewhat mixed view. They 
regard themselves as in the world yet not of it. They are organically 
related to all men. They are sinners, but forgiven sinners, who still live 
and work in a sinful world. They are not of the world, but they do not 
and cannot separate themselves from the world for fear such action 
would abandon the world to evil, and deprive it of the saltiness and the 
leavening influence of Christian living. They fear separatism from the 
world, too, because it makes for spiritual pride on the part of those so 
separated. They seek to maintain the doctrinal and ethical standards 
of the Christian faith, but they cannot separate themselves from the 
non-Christian in unconcerned isolationism. Because of the love of Christ 
at work in them, they are under compulsion to love their neighbors. And 
because of their new experience of selfhood gained through Christ, such 
Christians seek to love their neighbors as themselves. 

These Christians live in a constant state of tension from which there 
is no release. They are “new men” in Christ; they are “called out” of 
the world to live it in a new way. Yet, the “old man” still operates within 
them. They live in a world which is filled with ungodliness. They have 
a new sense of relationship or obligation to those who do not know Christ. 
They are now real neighbors to all men; they work out their responsi- 
bility without accommodating themselves to the spirit of the world. 


II 


The problem of the neighbor is one that runs all through the Old 
Testament. The grand opening of the Book of Genesis affirms that God 
created the heavens and the earth and the sea and all that is in them. 
He crowned his work by creating man “in our image, after our likeness.” 
Man was granted “dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl 
of the air, and over the cattle, and over all the earth, and over every 
creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth. . . . Male and female cre- 
ated he them.” “God... breathed into his [man’s] nostrils the breath 
of life; and man became a living soul” (Gen. 1:26 f., 2:7). God is the 
creator of the world and of mankind. All things are creations of his will, 
and all men are in this broad sense children of God. 

But rebellion took place in God’s creation. Man misused his freedom 
by choosing to become like God. He took life into his own hands. Instead 
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of living as a child of God in filial relation with him, he grasped after au- 
tonomy and self-sufficiency. As a result, he lost his true nature as a child 
of God, perverted his life and disrupted his relationship with God, with 
his neighbor, and with himself. 

Although created by God, and still dependent upon God, man no 
longer possesses the true nature of the divine intention. The original 
springs of his life are infected by self-centeredness, and the totality of 
his personal and social life are likewise infected. His individual and 
social life are blurred by an ungodliness which makes the human per- 
sonality and the social situation a mass of abnormality. And this ab- 
normality is not only a passive condition, but it is actively generated by 
the dynamic power of sin. There is a power of sin and evil in the world. 

Against the background of this tragedy the great acts of divine re- 
demption must be seen. God elects a people through whom he will 
reveal himself and through whom he will effect the great redemption 
for lost mankind. A new race of faithful people is begun. Abram is 
called and the chosen people come into being. A tremendous promise 
is given to Abram: He will become a great nation, his name will be 
great, he will bless all the families of the earth, and the blessing or the 
cursing of those outside his people shall depend upon their attitude 
towards him. All this is said to Abram as the father of the people of God. 

Thus do these special people of the call and promise of God come into 
being. The Old Testament is the story of their long history from tribalism 
through slavery and pilgrimage and nationhood and exile and struggle 
and restoration to the time of Jesus and beyond. Always they are people 
of the promise, the messianic people, the people called of God for a 
special mission among men. 

One of their perennial problems was that of their relation to the 
neighbor; that is, to one another, and to the peoples among whom they 
lived. Conscious of their special character and aware of the danger of 
being assimilated with the outsider, they tended to be separatists. They 
were warned about accepting strange ideas and practices from their 
neighbors. They were forbidden to worship idols or strange gods. They 
were not to intermarry with the surrounding tribes and nations. They 
were constantly reminded of the fact that God had called them into 
being, that he had given them leaders, that he had given them their 
law, that he had led them through the wilderness, that he had given 
them the prophets, that he wanted them to be true to their mission, and 
that he had chosen them to be the means of human redemption. One 
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can trace this separatism throughout the Old Testament, from Abraham 
on through Moses and Joshua and Samuel and Elijah and Ezra and 
Ezekiel and the Pharisees. 

However, with this necessary concentration aimed at the preservation, 
education, and making of God’s people, there always went a sense of 
their mission for all mankind. There are glimpses of it in the Psalms, 
in the dedication prayer of Solomon, in the call of Abraham, in the com- 
mission of Jonah, in the prophecy of Isaiah, in Jeremiah, and in Ezekiel. 
It is brought to a grand conception in Isaiah 53, where the agony of 
the Suffering Servant is regarded as the atoning sacrifice which will 
justify many and bear their iniquities. The vocation of God’s people is 
seen by the great prophets; they see Israel’s mission as related to all 
nations and to the creation of a new heaven and a new earth. 

The relation of the individual Hebrew to his neighbor is carefully set 
forth in the Old Testament. The second half of the Decalogue is a con- 
centrated statement on this relationship. In the development of the 
Hebrew peoples this law was expanded into a complex catalogue of 
duties and responsibilities. These regulations obtained as between He- 
brew and Hebrew. They covered many of the social relationships of the 
common life. 

There are different types of neighborliness mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment. There is the equal (Amith) as found in Leviticus 6:2, 28:20, 
24:19. There is the near one (Quarob) as in Exodus 32:27, Ezra 23: 12. 
There is also the friend or companion (Rea) as in Exodus 11:2, and in 
Exodus 20 and 22. This is the most intimate word used concerning the 
neighbor. And then there is the dweller in the land, the inhabitant 
(Shaken) as in Exodus 12:4, Psalm 80:6, and Ezekiel 16:26. There are 
levels of relationship involved in these words. But except for the latter 
which refers to non-Hebrews, the neighbor for the Hebrew was the He- 
brew neighbor. 

Theirs was a close-knit community life based upon a kinship of blood, 
social heritage, and religious affiliation. Being Orientals they placed 
great emphasis upon the community. Families lived together in villages. 
They, like the non-Hebrew peoples around them, feared isolation from 
their kind. For purposes of safety they lived in communities because they 
were in constant danger of raids. The community was a powerful regu- 
lator of man’s relation to his neighbor. The Book of Ruth describes 
vividly the loneliness of a Hebrew who was separated from kin and fellow 
Hebrews. It also reveals how difficult it was for Moabites to leave their 
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ancestors and living relatives. Life in the Old Testament was communal. 
Hebrew neighborliness toward the dweller in the land, as well as toward 
people of other races and tribes, was quite different in kind from that 
which they exercised towards those in their families and of their own 
religion and race. 

The great eighth century prophets based their strong pronouncements 
against social injustice upon the righteousness of God. The neighborli- 
ness which God demanded of them was not being practiced. The rich 
oppressed the poor, and the spirit of neighborliness was broken by all 
kinds of social inequalities. Israel had the outer religious, racial, and 
national form of neighborhood, but its inner reality was denied by selfish- 
ness, luxury for the few, covetousness for other’s lands, violent handling 
of people, and other sins. 

Even earlier, when Israel clamored for a king as other nations had, 
the prophet Samuel warned that a king would surely disrupt the neigh- 
borliness of Israel. The king would take from the people not only high 
tributes, but he would take their sons and daughters. The cry for a king 
would surely create a royal class which would divide Israel into the 
rulers and the ruled. And a royal order would formulate its own divine 
laws and change Israel from a family of God into a nation of political 
power. The old prophet acceded to the people’s request, but added, 
“And ye shall cry out in that day because of your king which ye shall 
have chosen you; and the Lord will not hear you in that day” (I Sam. 
8:18). The development of a power nation leads that nation into a social 
life that loses its neighborliness. 


III 


The ministry of Jesus brings to fulfillment the Old Testament concep- 
tion of the neighbor. Jesus at once intensifies the meaning of neighbor- 
liness and he extends its application. 

The words for neighbor used in the New Testament correspond to 
those used in the Old Testament. Geiton (Luke 15:6) refers to the 
fellow-countryman. The one who dwells about (perioikos) is also found 
(Luke 1:58). The nearby neighbor (pleison) is also used. However, 
there are words like friend (philos) which suggest a deeper meaning. 
Jesus called his disciples “friends.” He lived with them on an intimate 
basis. T. R. Glover has suggested that he may have referred to them as 
“boys.”! He and his disciples formed an itinerant band of young men 





1. Jesus in the Experience of Men (New York: Association Press, 1921), p. 183. 
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who talked and lived in frank and happy fellowship. Jesus addresses 
them as “children.” They were members of a “little flock.” In that 
little group there was a give-and-take which was saturated with friend- 
ship. Jesus made the difference. Harnack summed up the spirit of Jesus 
in that group when he spoke of it as “infinite love in ordinary inter- 
course.”* It has been said that companionship, friendship, and encour- 
agement marked the spirit which obtained among the disciples, a spirit 
which was engendered by Jesus. There is something new here which 
is not found in any Old Testament relationship. 

In the Sermon on the Mount, Jesus quotes the law, but he interprets 
it in terms of internal spirit rather than of external conformity. One 
must not only refrain from murder, but from anger against the brother 
without cause (Matt. 5:22). To call the brother a “fool” is not only an 
offense against the social code, but it brings the guilty in danger of hell 
fire. If one knows his brother has something against him, he should first 
be reconciled to him before he brings his gift to the altar; in short, the 
one offended against should take the initiative in seeking a reconcilia- 
tion. (Matt. 5:24). The old law of an eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth is not to be abrogated, but interpreted in terms of active, forgiving 
good will. It is not enough to salute your brethren, for even the publicans 
do the same. Rather one should go beyond doing to others what they 
do to you by doing to others what you wish them to do to you. 

The intensity of this neighborliness is incarnate in the life and ministry 
of Jesus. He was the true neighbor. In him the agape of God was in 
action. In all of his encounters with persons he exercised a positive grace 
which did not expect anything in return. He was a friend to all in need. 
He associated with the poor, the outcast, the adulteress, the publican, 
the blind. He did not wait for men to come to him; he went to them. 
He had no sense of social caste, of racial distinction, of economic station, 
or of moral achievement. He broke through all the distinctions set up 
by men. He saw men only as objects of divine compassion, as persons 
needing redemption. 

He prayed for the soldiers who crucified him. He wept over Jerusalem. 
He had compassion upon the masses because they were as sheep without 
a shepherd. He prayed for his disciples. In love he gave himself so 
utterly to God and man that his body was broken and his blood was shed. 
He gave himself for all men. 





2. Quoted by T. R. Glover, ibid., p. 190. 
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es Jesus also extended the conception of neighborliness. In his time, the 
at community had become divided. While Israel was still united externally, 
d- and to some extent internally, great cleavages were to be found between 

Sadducees and Pharisees and Essenes and Zealots and priests and rabbis 
r- | and people. And even among the great teachers there were divisions 
r- of opinion around which clustered schools of interpretation. No doubt 
it there were among the people in the local community levels of associa- 
h tion which tended to disrupt the unity of Israel. 

Jesus scandalized those who adhered to such a strict stratification of 
ts people. He befriended publicans. In fact, he invited himself to the 
le house of Zacchaeus, the rich publican of Jericho. On one occasion he 
T entered into a long discussion with a Samaritan woman. On another 
n occasion he stood by a woman taken in the act of adultery who was 
ll about to be stoned. He marveled at the great faith of a Syro-phoenician 
t woman who came to him for help in the case of her badly possessed 
e daughter. He did not turn from a Gentile centurion. He prayed for 
- the forgiveness of the Roman soldiers who crucified him. He engaged 
a in high conversation with Pilate at his trial. 

8 While he regarded his ministry to the lost sheep of the house of Israel 
S 


as his major task, he indicated by the extension of his divine neighbor- 
y liness that his mission was to all men. He must have seen in the repre- 
sentatives of the outside world with whom he dealt foreglimpses of the 
effect of his ministry when his work was finished. This universal impli- 
cation of his ministry to all classes and to all peoples was evident in the 
work of the apostles, and particularly of Paul. He saw, through the 
insights granted him by the Spirit, that in Christ the middle wall of 
y partition had been broken down, and that through him the “new man” 
| in Christ was possible and necessary. As we shall see later, the whole 
? conception of the neighbor and the Christian’s responsibility to the neigh- 
bor must be seen in the light of Jesus Christ. 

The parable of the Good Samaritan is a profound revelation of the 
mind of Christ on the question, Who is my neighbor? The parable can- 
not be understood without Christ, who is himself the true neighbor. His 
neighborliness is reflected in the Samaritan who helps the Jew in need 
when he is under no obligation to do so. The true neighbor goes beyond 
religious requirements and racial distinctions. The parable illustrates 
at once the basis as well as the extent of neighborliness. 
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IV 


In the early church, the reality of neighborliness was evident in a new 
way. Christians were in the fellowship of the Spirit, in the Body of 
Christ. They had a common life, the kotnonia. They were not conscious 
of class distinctions. This spirit was so strong that they not only abode 
“in the apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, and in breaking of bread and 
in prayers” (Acts 2:42) ; they gave what they had to relieve each other’s 
needs. They even established a community of goods. They were the New 
Israel, the true people of God. 

The problem of accepting Gentiles into the fellowship proved to be 
a difficult religious and social issue. It took a vision and a demonstration 
of the Spirit’s presence and power in the lives of Gentiles to make Peter 
see the neighborliness implied in Jesus Christ and his church. Paul had 
to take Peter aside on one occasion and rebuke him for reverting back 
to his Judaistic traditionalism. Paul was severely criticized by the Jews 
for his bold action in taking the gospel to the Gentiles and for admitting 
Gentiles into the Christian church without making them fulfill the re- 
quirements of the law. The Jerusalem Conference proved that even 
Christian leaders were not yet convinced of the inclusiveness of Jesus 
Christ, and of the advisability of being neighbors to the Gentiles for the 
sake of the gospel. But that conference settled the issue at the time, and 
a new era began in Christian history. 

It was Paul, however, who saw clearly the neighborly implications 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ. To read his letters is to discern the basis 
of the Christian’s relation to his neighbors; it is also to discern the far- 
reaching extent of his neighborliness. 

The compulsion of neighbor-love, according to Paul, is not to be found 
in a designing expediency by which the Christian hopes to “win friends 
and influence people.” Nor is it to be found in a desire to win merit 
with God. “We are saved by grace through faith” (Eph. 2:5 f.). It is 
found in the pure good will—the agape—of God in Jesus Christ. It was 
the way of God with sinners. 

The extent of the Christian’s relationship with neighbors embraces 
all men. Paul’s address at Athens, and his apology before Festus and 
Agrippa, are universal in their sweep and intention. So is his magnifi- 
cent argument in the first half of his letter to the Romans. And no one 
can escape the grand sweep of the gospel in the letter to the Ephesians. 
Yet Paul applied this love in varying ways to the people with whom 
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he dealt. As for Christians, the spirit of love should apply in such a 
way that the Christian community would be like a body whose members 
lived and worked in harmony under the guiding direction of its head. 
Members are to bear their own burdens, and also the burdens of others. 
The suffering of one member involves the others in suffering. The strong 
must avoid offending the weak by placing before them stumbling blocks 
in the way of objectionable practices. The strong are to bear the burdens 
of the weak. The long list of specifics regarding the neighborly conduct 
of Christians toward Christians in Ephesians 4, 5, and 6 indicates how 
neighborliness is to be practiced in the Christian community. 

To be sure, no church has ever been found which fulfilled all these 
expressions of neighborly love! But the church is called upon to be the 
Body of Christ, the community of Christ’s truth, righteousness, and love! 
And there is to be no separation of truth, righteousness, and love in 
Jesus Christ, for his love is at once righteous and true, and his truth 
is at once righteous and lovely, and his righteousness is at once true and 
lovely! The relation of Christian to Christian is not one of truth merely! 
Nor is it one of righteousness or of love merely. Truth must be spoken 
in love and righteousness. And love must always have in it the structure 
of right and truth. While the early church did practice discipline, and 
exclude some from its fellowship, it always sought to salvage the erring 
member through pastoral care. Only as a last resort, and then with 
great sorrow, did it excommunicate anyone who believed in Jesus Christ. 
It is always an occasion for wonder that Paul allowed so many Corin- 
thians to remain in the church in spite of their faulty theology and scan- 
dalous conduct! 

Paul also exercised a peculiar neighborliness towards his fellow Jews. 
The truth and love of Jesus Christ intensified his sense of responsibility 
for his own people. Paul had been given to see that Christ is “the end 
of the law for righteousness to everyone that believeth” (Rom. 10:4). 
Though he was under no obligation to the Jews, especially since their 
leaders were continually attempting to discredit him and to destroy his 
work among the churches, yet Paul wished that for himself he might 
be accursed, or separated, from Christ for the sake of his brethren, his 
kinsmen according to the flesh (Rom. 9:3). In that attitude is to be 
detected the spirit of the love that was in Christ, the love that was mani- 
fest in the Cross. Paul’s love for his brethren in the flesh went beyond 
patriotism, beyond racial kinship, and beyond mere ethical concern. It 
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was Christ-engendered compassion which identified itself in an organic 
and personal way with his fellow Jews. 

Paul also expressed the neighborliness that is in those who are “in 
Christ” for those who are neither Christians nor Jews. He regarded him- 
self as “debtor to the Greeks and to the barbarians; both to the wise and 
to the unwise,” though he owed them nothing. Having received the 
divine redemption that was in Christ Jesus, he no longer lived by the 
law of self-salvation or of self-preservation. He was a freeman in Christ, 
and yet he was a slave to all men. 

What he had been given he owed to all men because it was not his 
own. And since all men were infected with the corrupting power and 
effect of sin, and since God had provided a reconciliation and an atone- 
ment by which we may have peace with him and freedom from con- 
demnation, Paul therefore must take this message to all men. The burden 
of every man’s plight as well as his salvation is upon the heart and con- 
science of the Christian. Paul’s feeling of debtorship was a response to 
the Great Commission of our Lord. 

But Paul’s obligations to the Gentile or the outsider went farther than 
that. Christians are to live exemplary lives for the sake of fulfilling their 
high calling, or for the sake of walking worthy of the vocation where- 
with they are called (Eph. 4:1), as well as for the sake of giving a com- 
plete witness to their faith. They are to walk blamelessly and harmlessly 
as sons of God in a crooked and perverse nation, among whom they are 
to shine as lights in the world (Phil. 2:15). Christians are to make their 
stand in the spirit of a warrior (Eph. 6:11) for the sake of the truth and 
also for the sake of exposing and triumphing over the evils in their situ- 
ations. The Christian life is not lived in a vacuum. The Christian is to 
be a light in the world and a center of persistent resistance to and con- 
quest over evil. 

Paul also exhorted Timothy and members of the Christian community 
that “supplications, prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks, be made 
for all men; for kings, and for all that are in authority; that we may 
lead a quiet and peaceable life in all godliness and honesty. For this is 
good and acceptable in the sight of God our Saviour; who will have all 
men to be saved, and to come unto the knowledge of the truth” (I Tim. 
2:1-4). This neighborly concern for all men is inspired by God’s desire 
for all men. 

Christians are to respect their masters and hold them “worthy of all 
honour,” so that the “name of God and,his doctrine be not blasphemed” 
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(I Tim. 6:1). The exhortation to servants and masters in Ephesians 
6:5-9 refers definitely to the conduct of Christians towards non-Chris- 
tians as well as Christians. Servants are to be obedient to masters “accord- 
ing to the flesh, with fear and trembling, in singleness of your heart, as 
unto Christ; not with eyeservice, as menpleasers; but as the servants of 
Christ, doing the will of God from the heart; with good will doing service, 
as to the Lord, and not to men: knowing that whatsoever good thing any 
man doeth, the same shall he receive of the Lord, whether he be bond or 
free.” Masters are to forebear “threatenings,” knowing that they too 
have a Master who has no “respect of persons.” And Paul advises 
spouses who are married to non-Christians not to separate from them, 
for “the unbelieving husband is sanctified by the wife, and the unbeliev- 
ing wife is sanctified by the husband. . . . For what knowest thou, O wife, 
whether thou shalt save thy husband? or how knowest thou, O man, 
whether thou shalt save thy wife?” (I Cor. 7:14, 16). 

Now Paul emphatically decrees that Christians are to have no “fellow- 
ship with the unfruitful works of darkness” (Eph. 5:11), and that Chris- 
tians are not to be “unequally yoked together with unbelievers: for what 
fellowship hath righteousness with unrighteousness? and what com- 
munion hath light with darkness? And what concord hath Christ with 
Belial? or what part hath he that believeth with an infidel? And what 
agreement hath the temple of God with idols? for ye are the temple 
of the living God...” (II Cor. 6:14 ff.). 

But certainly Paul did not mean by this passage that Christians are 
to cut themselves off in monastic fashion from the whole world. He is 
not preaching isolationism here. What he is condemning is the “unequal” 
yoking of Christians with downright unbelievers, or atheists, or rank 
un-Christians! He definitely refers to “darkness,” to “Belial,” to “infidel,” 
to “idols.” Any use of this passage to advocate an isolationism from 
other Christians who believe in Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour is 
rather dubious exegesis. Even so, it is doubtful whether Paul would 
have cut himself off entirely from responsibility toward those who an- 
tagonized the Christian faith. He spoke to Athenian philosophers, many 
of whom were atheists. While he had no fellowship in Christ with them, 
he was bound to them in the bond of responsibility just as Jesus Christ 
was and is bound up with the whole world of men through his Incarna- 
tion, his Crucifixion, his Ascension, and his living Lordship. 
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Vv 


We have thus far considered the attitudes of Christians toward each 
other and toward those outside the Christian community. We have taken 
a cursory view of the conception of the neighbor in the Old Testament. 
We have further considered the ministry and the teachings of Jesus and 
their relation to neighborliness. And last of all, we have thought about 
the conception of the neighbor in the early church and in the teachings 
and labors of the apostle Paul. It now remains for us to draw some con- 
clusions regarding the Christian’s responsibility to his neighbor. 

1. The Christian’s relation to his neighbor is not determined by a 
code of ethics, so much as it is determined by his relation to God, and 
God’s intention for all men. Men are created to live together in filial 
relation with their Creator. This condition has been corrupted by 
man’s rebellion against God. Man’s relation to his neighbor has been 
corrupted as well. Unneighborliness has resulted on a universal scale. 
This broken relationship originates in man’s spirit, his original nature. 
Men say No to God, to the neighbor, and to the divine law of love. 

Sin brings disruption to all social relationships. Selfishness and lust 
and greed and hate and suspicion and fear divide men, even though 
men may live together in associations of various kinds. The first murder, 
that of Abel by Cain, was a violent break in their relations as brothers. 
War is a violent social disruption on a wide scale. And wars, as all ten- 
sions, issue from the heart of man. Sin not only disrupts man’s relations 
with God and his relation with others; it disrupts man’s relation with 
himself. It divides the real self from the actual self. It dulls man’s vision 
of his true self; it destroys his vision of God; it enslaves him to evil; it 
results in the death of the soul. The effects of sin upon the human situa- 
tion are so evident that he who runs may read. Pleasure, profit, and 
power are the goals of life. The harvest of our unneighborliness is being 
reaped in our time, and in every time. “Sin, when it is fullgrown, bring- 
eth forth death.” And like Cain, many a man says, “Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” It is only in God’s revelation, particularly in Jesus Christ, that 
men can discern the real problem and remedy of unneighborliness. The 
law may enlighten our consciences, but it is powerless to give us the dy- 
namic to be neighborly. It thunders its condemnation at men, but it 
does not personalize man’s sin, forgive men their guilt, grant them a 
new righteousness by faith, nor empower them to be neighborly. The 
gospel makes neighborliness a spirit based upon repentance, faith, and 
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a new relationship to Christians and non-Christians. Only in Christ 
does one see the sin of unneighborliness, and only in Christ can one begin 
to be a good neighbor. 

2. The crucial reality in our conception of neighborliness is Jesus 
Christ. In him, the Son of God becomes the true neighbor to a sinful 
and rebellious humanity which has forfeited its right to divine favor. 
The heart of the Christian faith is in the divine initiative of the Son of 
God who visits men out of sheer love, assumes man’s lot, bears his sins, 
triumphs over his enemies, assumes his nature into the Deity in the ascen- 
sion, and vouchsafes for him final victory through his living Lordship. 

Our Lord did not grasp after equality with God, but emptied himself 
and took upon himself the form of a servant for sinful men. He “came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom 
for many” (Mark 10:45). He was baptized into our sinful humanity, 
though he had no sins of his own. While we were yet sinners, he died 
for us. He entered into fellowship with sinners and publicans. He be- 
came one with us that he might make us one with himself. This is true 
neighborliness. It is adequately expressed in John 3: 16. 

Those who are “in Christ” cannot escape identity with all men whose 
humanity he assumed, and for whom he died. Those who are “in Christ” 
are identified with all men in their common distress and need. Being 
“in Christ” involves being in his concern for all men, his yearning for 
the reconciliation of all men to God, and his passion to see men restored 
to sonship with the Father. To be “in Christ” means to be in the Son of 
Man and to be in the Body of Christ. 

What humbled and rejoiced the heart of the apostle Paul was the 
thought that the Son of God had done something for him which he was 
under no obligation to do. The sheer sacrifice of Jesus Christ was evi- 
dence of the neighbor-love of God for his ungrateful and rebellious 
children. This is the basis of Paul’s sense of stewardship. The neighbor- 
love of God is the wellspring of the Christian’s neighbor-love for his 
fellow Christians as well as for “Greeks,” “barbarians,” “wise,” “foolish.” 

3. Neighbor love comes to expression in the life of the Christian com- 
munity. It finds its highest expression, perhaps, in the life of a Christian 
family. Such a relationship will respect individual persons and encour- 
age them to grow into the fullness of stature that is theirs in Christ. It 
will engage in petitionary and intercessory prayer for the brethren. It 
will express itself in pastoral care and mutual concern. It will support 
the church with prayer and gifts and personal attendance. It will seek 
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to saturate the church with the spirit of the friendliness and joy that 
is characteristic of the Holy Spirit. It will jealously seek to purify the 
church by a positive criticism that is inspired by the love that is in Christ. 
It will seek to make Christian neighborliness something more than a 
denominational loyalty; it will seek out the neighbor who is in Christ 
in all communions. Neighbor love inspired by Christ is essentially ecu- 
menical. The dynamic of the ecumenical movement at present is in the 
fact that those who are in Christ cannot remain apart. True, they have 
many differences of opinion among themselves, but they have come to 
the point where they will discuss their differences in the unity which 
Christ creates. They must stay together! The unity that Christians have 
in him is greater than the things which divide them. 

4. But neighbor love expresses itself in the Christian’s concern for the 
neighbor outside the church. The Christian is his brother’s keeper. Only 
the Christian who knows the Good Neighbor and his concern for all 
men can really be a true neighbor to others. For he is not interested 
in the neighbor for selfish reasons; he is interested in the neighbor’s real 
self and in his real welfare. For only the Christian knows the true nature 
of life, its predicament, and its well being. But the Christian neighbor 
will be no sentimentalist, nor will he be a man of prudential goodwill. 
He will be a neighbor inspired by love. 

This means that the Christian must be concerned about his neighbor’s 
spiritual life. Surely, he must have an opportunity to hear the gospel 
and to see it in personal and corporate action. Surely, the neighbor must 
not only have the opportunity to know the gospel, but to decide for or 
against it in freedom. A Christian must champion religious freedom 
not only for himself, but for all men. No state or church or group has 
a right to take away the freedom of any man to believe, to practice, and 
to propagate his faith. Evangelism is implied in the Christian’s love 
for the neighbor. It is an evangelism which does not impose the gospel 
upon any man. Rather, it offers the neighbor an invitation to meet with 
God in Christ so that he may achieve the life which God intends for him. 
Some types of evangelism are well-intended, but they are far from the 
spirit of the neighbor which is so clearly set forth in I Corinthians 13. 

But the Christian’s love for the neighbor goes beyond a concern for 
his spiritual welfare. The Christian finds in his neighbor a person created 
by God, loved by Christ, and meant for sonship with God. The neighbor 
is anyone in need. All men are the loving concern of the Christian. The 
heart of the Christian cares because it has learned to care through 
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Christ. One of the characteristics of the Christian faith is this spirit of 
caring; in fact, this is the chief characteristic of the Christian faith. 

The Christian is concerned about social justice, racial relationships, 
and political ideologies. He cannot stand by and see men’s minds remain 
dark for lack of education. He cannot rest easily when moral perversion 
undermines the human conscience. He cannot acquiesce in a political 
or economic system which denies human freedom and regiments men 
in a rigid totalitarianism. 

Neighbor love concerns itself with the conditions in which men, 
women, youth, and children have to live. It will always be solicitous 
for the individuals who live in such conditions and seek in a neighborly 
way to help them to live as Christians in such conditions and to change 
them for the better. 

The world today is deeply concerned about the neighbor problem. 
Communists are everywhere preaching and implementing a brand of 
neighborliness which they regard as the solution to human ills. They 
capitalize upon the unneighborly relations among men, upon poverty 
and misery, and they promise an equalitarian society after the great 
revolution has rid the world of the classes. In one sense, Communism is 
Christianity’s greatest rival and challenge. Its “gospel” centers in a 
new society in which every man will look upon the things of others, and 
universal neighborliness will obtain. 

Christianity, too, preaches neighborliness, and seeks to implement it 
in the fellowship of the church. From the church as a base, Christian 
neighborliness is to extend to all men. Perhaps the test is already upon 
us as these two types of neighborliness meet. The final result is with 
God, to be sure, but on the human plane it will be determined by the 
truth and the reality of the neighborliness to be found in each. 

Who is my neighbor? is no longer an academic question. What is the 
Christian’s responsibility to the neighbor? is no longer a casual inquiry. 
Christians face severe tests. It is the church’s task to expose false types 
of human neighborliness, to set forth clearly the nature of true neigh- 
borliness, to demonstrate in its own household the neighborliness that 
is in Jesus Christ the Lord, and to make that neighborliness a power in 
the world community which is the Christian’s and the church’s parish. 
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Grace and Law and the Christian Life 


by F. BertrRAM CLocc 


Cuar_tes Happon SpurcEoN used to tell a story of a minister visiting 
an old lady, a member of his church, in order to bring her a gift of money, 
of which, as he well knew, she was badly in need. He knocked at the 
door, not once nor twice only, but without response, and had to go away 
disappointed, with the gift still in his pocket. Meeting her a few days 
later he told her of his fruitless visit. She replied with tears in her eyes 
that she had heard his knocking, but thought he was the rent collector, 
and she dared not open the door, for she had not the money to pay the 
rent. Spurgeon used this as an illustration of the gospel. He who stands 
at the door and knocks has come with a gift: the knock is a Saviour’s 
knock, not that of a taskmaster. The gospel is good news; news not of rent 
required, but of debt paid; not a demand, but a free gift, which none 
has deserved or could win by merit, but which is offered to all. Its pri- 
mary concern is not with what man must do, but with what God has 
done, in the life, death, and resurrection of Christ. 

Is there then no place for law in the Christian life? Does this illus- 
tration that the gospel is a gift, not a demand, state the whole truth? Is 
there not a clear difference between the kerygma, the proclamation of 
what God has done for man in Christ, and the didache, the teaching, 
of which the greater part of the New Testament consists, and in which 
is clearly laid down a certain pattern of living to which Christians should 
conform? 

No one would deny that the supreme word for Paul is “grace.” As the 
promise was given before the law, so the gospel is independent of the 
law. The gospel has to be defined sometimes by contrast with, sometimes 
by opposition to, the law. The one belongs to the order of the letter which 
kills, the other to the order of the life-giving Spirit (II Cor. 3:6). 
“Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is freedom” (II Cor. 3:17). In 
one sense the Christian has nothing more to do with law. “I through 
the law died to the law, that I might live to God” (Gal. 2:19). It is to 
Paul barely comprehensible that the Christians of the Galatian churches, 
after knowing this freedom, should be led astray into accepting the 
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bondage of circumcision and of the observance of days and feasts. But 
he is equally indignant with those who perverted the liberty of the gospel 
into an excuse for the indulgence of their own lusts. Converts from 
paganism, who were attracted to Christianity rather as a new philosophy 
than a new morality, who had never known such a moral discipline as 
that of the Jewish law, were only too ready in some cases to turn the 
liberty of the gospel into license. In Corinth, for example, some assumed 
that the freedom, which Paul preached, not only allowed them to eat 
what food they wished, but also to satisfy their sexual desires without 
restraint, since such bodily enjoyments had no effect upon the Spirit- 
filled man, who could not be harmed by anything done on the merely 
physical level. Many of the Stoics, Diogenes among them, had taught 
and practiced this creed. If the Stoics were free in this respect, how 
much more the Christian possessed by the Spirit of God. Such antinomi- 
anism is in Paul’s mind utterly inconsistent with the Christian’s life; it 
is a gross violation of the sacred tie between him and his Lord. “Do you 
not know that your body is a temple of the Holy Spirit within you, which 
you have from God? You are not your own; you were bought with a 
price. So glorify God in your body” (I Cor. 6:19 f.). In every letter 
he wrote to the churches there are stern warnings against antinomian- 
ism of this character. Clearly there were some who had wrested Paul’s 
teaching about law and grace into the assertion that he encouraged sin 
that grace might abound (Rom. 3:8), in order to discredit him. This 
he is at pains to prove is a complete perversion of his doctrine. There 
were others, as has been already noted, who had never known the disci- 
pline of the Jewish law. To these too he will give no excuse for mis- 
understanding the gospel which he preaches. “Let not sin therefore 
reign in your mortal bodies, to make you obey their passions. Do not 
yield your members to sin as instruments of wickedness, but yield your- 
selves to God, as men who have been brought from death to life, and 
your members to God as instruments of righteousness. For sin will have 
no dominion over you, since you are not under law but under grace. 
What then? Are we to sin because we are not under law but under 
grace? By no means. . . . Thanks be to God that you who were once 
slaves of sin have become obedient from the heart to the standard of 
teaching to which you were committed, and having been set free from 
sin have become slaves of righteousness” (Rom. 6:12 ff. R.S.V.). Even 
to his well-loved Philippians Paul feels it necessary to follow up his 
warning against the advocates of circumcision by a command not to 
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swing away to the opposite extreme of lawlessness. He denounces those 
who live as “enemies of the cross of Christ, whose end is destruction, 
whose God is the belly,” and who make a boast of what is really a shame 
and a disgrace to them (Phil. 3:18). 

The authors of other books in the New Testament are equally aware 
with Paul of the temptations to antinomianism. The writer of I John 
would have his readers think of the Christian way of life as obedience 
to commandments. “By this we may be sure that we know hin, if we 
keep his commandments. He who says ‘I know him,’ but disobeys his 
commandments, is a liar, and the truth is not in him. . . . he who says 
he abides in him ought to walk in the same way in which he walked” 
(I John 2: 3ff. R.S.V.). 

In the Apocalypse the messages to the churches warn against the 
Nicolaitans, who had carried over into Christianity from paganism the 
divorce between religion and morality, whose antinomianism was re- 
jected at Ephesus, but supported by an influential woman at Thyatira, 
who called herself a prophetess, advocating her false teaching under 
the guise of liberalism, but who was herself a modern Jezebel. Later the 
author of II Peter found it necessary to compose a tract for the times, 
in view of what seemed to him the most serious menace to the life of 
the churches, the lowering of the moral standards by those who misused 
the teaching of Paul; claiming that they had the Spirit, they were free 
from the law, and had a superior knowledge of the way of salvation; 
of whom he says, “It would have been better for them never to have 
known the way of righteousness, than after knowing it to turn back 
from the holy commandment delivered to them” (II Pet. 2:21 R.S.V.). 

The New Testament sounds no uncertain note; the Christian is under 
grace and not under law, but liberty is not license. Liberty to follow his 
own selfish will is a thing no ransomed servant of Christ will ever claim. 
He is to remember the cost at which this liberty was won for him: he 
is not his own, but Christ’s. 

A famous English Methodist minister asked a young ordinand a few 
years ago, “Which do they teach you to preach first, the law or the gospel? 
In my college days we were taught to begin with the law.” His college 
days were in the nineteenth century, and the preaching of the law was the 
recognized means of convincing men of their sin and of their own power- 
lessness to deal with it. There has been a reaction against any idea of 
law in religion since that time. We prefer to define it in terms of personal 
relationship. But the preachers of the nineteenth century did not think 
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of the law as an abstract principle, like the physical laws which science 
was so successfully discovering at that time. The law is God himself, 
the living God, using the principle of retribution inherent in the divine 
order of things, what Paul calls the “wrath,” to make men see that they 
are all under condemnation. The theologians of the nineteenth century 
were less shy than Paul himself to speak of the “wrath of God.” Paul 
prefers to speak of the “wrath,” an objective principle and process in 
the moral order (Rom. 5:9), a process reaching its consummation at 
the Last Judgment. This conception brought Paul to despair, and there- 
fore to the point where because of his utter failure to meet the situation 
out of his own resources he was ready to stake everything on the divine 
mercy. Principal Denney once wrote, “It is not historical scholarship 
which is needed to understand Paul, nor is it the insight of genius; it is 
despair.” The basic fact of Paul’s experience was that he knew himself 
to be in a hopeless position; he had tried his hardest to find a way of 
salvation and saw nothing before him but doom; from this he had found 
deliverance through Christ. It may be that the events of our era, if they 
bring men to despair of their own efforts towards salvation, will bring 
them to understand Paul: for it is certain those cannot understand him, 
who have an easy and optimistic approach to religion. We are seeing 
the “wrath,” the principle of retribution at work in the apocalyptic 
crises through which the nations are passing, by which the law is being 
effectively preached. 

But that there is a place for law in the life of the Christian believer 
is brought out in a letter of John Wesley. This was written in 1751, at 
a time when the Evangelical Revival in England was in grave danger 
because of the popular sentimental preaching, which Wesley describes 
in one case as “an unconnected rhapsody of unmeaning words.” This 
had given Wesley “many serious thoughts,” and he had delayed to speak 
of it until he could give his considered judgment upon it. The letter is 
too long to be quoted in full, but ministers of the Word would do well 
to study its contents. These are the relevant passages: 


I mean by “preaching the gospel” preaching the love of God to sinners, preach- 
ing the life, death, resurrection, and intercession of Christ, with all the blessings 
which in consequence thereof are freely given to true believers. By “preaching 
the law” I mean explaining and enforcing the commands of Christ, briefly com- 
prised in the Sermon on the Mount. . . . I think the right method of preaching 
is this. At our first beginning to preach at any place, after a general declaration 
of the love of God to sinners and His willingness that they should be saved, to 
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preach the law in the strongest, the closest, the most searching manner possible; 
only intermixing the gospel here and there, and shewing it, as it were, afar off. 
After more and more persons are convinced of sin, we may mix more and more 
of the gospel, in order to beget faith, to raise into spiritual life those whom the 
law hath slain. . . . When these grow in grace and in the knowledge of Christ, 
a wise builder would preach the law to them again; only taking particular care 
to place every part of it in a joyful light, as not only a command but a privilege 
also, as a branch of the glorious liberty of the sons of God. He would take equal 
care to remind them that this is not the cause but the fruit of their acceptance 
with God . . . that we are still forgiven and accepted only for the sake of what 
He hath done and suffered for us: and that all true obedience springs from love 
to Him grounded on His first loving us. He would labour therefore in preaching 
any part of the law, to keep the love of Christ continually before their eyes: that 
thence they might draw fresh life, vigour, and strength to run the way of His 
commandments. . . . For the commands are food as well as the promises. . . 
these also duly applied not only direct but likewise nourish and strengthen the 
soul. . . . Do not all the children of God experience that, when God gives them 
to see deeper into His blessed law, whenever He gives a new degree of light, He 
gives likewise a new degree of strength? Now I see He that loves me bids me 
do this. And now I feel I can do it through Christ strengthening me. . . . Not 
that I would advise to preach the law without the gospel, any more than the 
gospel without the law. Undoubtedly both should be preached in their turns; 
yea both at once, or both in one. All the conditional promises are instances of 
this. They are law and gospel mixed together. According to this model I should 
advise every preacher continually to preach the law—the law grafted upon, 
tempered by, and animated with the spirit of the gospel. I advise him to declare, 
explain and enforce every command of God. But meantime to declare in every 
sermon (and the more explicitly the better) that the first and great command 
to a Christian is “Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ’: that Christ is all in all, our 
wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and redemption: that all life, love, strength 
are from him alone, and all freely given to us through faith. And it will ever be 
found that the law thus preached both enlightens and strengthens the soul: that it 
both nourishes and teaches; that it is the guide, “food, medicine, and stay” of the 
believing soul. Thus all the Apostles built up believers: witness all the Epistles of 
Paul, James, Peter and John.! 

After some plain words about the popular preachers who “corrupt 
their hearers: vitiate their taste, so that they cannot relish sound doc- 
trine . . . as it were feed them with sweetmeats till the genuine wine of the 
kingdom seems quite insipid to them,” he reminds the recipient of the 





1. The Letters of the Rev. John Wesley, edited by John Telford (London: The Epworth Press, 
1931), vol. 3, pp. 79 ff. I am indebted to my colleague, Gordon Ruff, for calling my attention 
to this letter. 
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letter how from the beginning the Methodist Societies in Yorkshire, 
which he found all alive, strong, and vigorous of soul had been taught 
both the law and the gospel. “God loves you: therefore love and obey 
Him. Christ died for you: therefore die to sin. Christ is risen: there- 
fore rise in the image of God. Christ liveth evermore; therefore live 
to God, till you live with Him in glory. So we preached; and so you 
believed. This is the scriptural way, the Methodist way, the true way.” 
This is true to the apostolic tradition, as Wesley claims, and it needs 
to be stressed as much today as when the letter was penned, all but two 
hundred years ago. The cruder and grosser antinomianism, against which 
all the New Testament writers inveigh, would happily find no supporters 
in the Christian churches today. The Gnostic assertion: “It does not 
matter what I do: I have passed into the spiritual realm, where deeds 
do not count” would only provoke doubts about the sanity of the speaker 
in modern times. But all the profoundest exponents of Christianity, from 
Paul to the present time, have taught that to live under grace does not 
mean a vague, undisciplined life, but one which Paul rightly likens to 
that of an athlete, who goes into the strictest training, and so runs that 
he may attain the prize (I Cor. 10:24 ff.). It is true that those, to whom 
has been given authority to become the children of God, are not like 
hands in a factory, bound to obey the regulations, or like recruits on the 
parade ground, who must respond like clockwork to the orders of the 
drill sergeant; they are rather members of a family, joyfully and rev- 
erently observing the good manners which are in accordance with the 
will of the Father. But the commands are there; they are, as Wesley 
calls them, “food as well as promises . . . which nourish and strengthen 
the soul”; they are implied in God’s promise and gift to us in Christ. 
The Gospel according to Matthew is the most liturgical of the Gos- 
pels, the one most fitted for reading in the services of the church and 
for the instruction of catechumens. The author has gathered together 
from various sources five great discourses of Jesus, of which the first is 
the Sermon on the Mount. In doing this Matthew, the Christian Rabbi, 
perhaps means to group the Christian law into five books, in imitation 
of the five books of Moses, thinking of the words of Jesus as an authori- 
tative code of ethics binding on all Christians. If this is so, then it is the 
first attempt to make the Christian ideal into a code or system. This 
would obscure the fact that even the religious value of the words and 
doings of Jesus is subordinate to the revelation of the risen Christ and 
the teaching of the Spirit, and that Christian obedience is not to any 
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written code but to a living Lord. The Sermon on the Mount is not to 
be understood in terms of the Mosaic law, as another, new and harder 
code of moral precepts. This would be to make Jesus another, but a 
greater, Moses, a legislator. If this were true, we should have to confess 
that the imperatives in which many of his recorded words have reached 
us, if considered as a code of rules and regulations for daily life, are 
quite inadequate and incomplete. The same could be said about the 
law of Moses, but the oral tradition of scribal interpretations had made 
that law applicable to all the circumstances of life. Jesus on the other 
hand presented a new standard of life, from which legalism as such has 
disappeared. That he spoke with authority even his enemies had to ad- 
mit. There was nothing in his teaching which sanctioned “Do as you 
please” as the motto for living. The Ten Commandments were not an- 
nulled, nor abrogated, but deepened in their demands. He did not re- 
place them by new rules, but shewed their meaning in the light of his 
summary of the law as love to God and love to one’s neighbor. There 
is no law except love; and all external regulations must give way before 
that, or be interpreted and followed in the light of that. He himself 
warned his disciples against literal interpretation of his words (Matt. 
16:6). “If one strikes you on the right cheek turn to him the other also 

. . if anyone forces you to go one mile go with him two miles” (Matt. 
5:39, 41). These and similar imperatives are illustrations to help the 
imagination to make concrete the kind of action demanded by the prin- 
ciple of love. Sometimes Jesus illustrates this by an appeal to his own 
example. “If I then, your Lord and Teacher, have washed your feet, 
you also ought to wash one another’s feet. For I have given you an ex- 
ample, that you also should do as I have done to you” (John 13:14 f.). 
To make it clear that this command is not meant literally there is added, 
“A new commandment I give unto you, that you love one another: even 
as I have loved you, that you love one another” (John 13:34). Again 
to support the interpretation of the law as involving love of enemies he 
uses the example of the heavenly Father, “Ye therefore must be perfect, 
as your heavenly Father is perfect” (Matt. 5:48). “Not every one who 
says to me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he 
who does the will of my Father, who is in heaven” (Matt. 6:21). “Who- 
ever does the will of my Father in heaven is my brother, and sister, and 
mother” (Matt. 12:50). When the Deuteronomist summed up the law 
in, “Thou shalt be perfect with the Lord thy God” (Deut. 18:13), he 
was thinking of the duty of avoiding idolatry and ritual uncleanness. To 
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be perfect as the heavenly Father is perfect does not mean to withdraw 
from the contamination of an evil world, but to be like him in his atti- 
tude of kindness to ungrateful and wicked men: to care, as he cares, 
for the good of all his children, even those who have sinned and rebelled: 
and this is much more exacting than to live according to the recognized 
household code of good behavior as laid down in the written law. It 
was this which the rich young ruler found so hard. He was content with 
the ordinary morality of the negative order; he was tied too much to 
the things which he possessed. In the teaching of Jesus “humanity 
changed from a restraint to a motive.” This man, who had great pos- 
sessions, and who had kept the law from his youth upwards, is bidden 
to let his life go out to others, to make a complete sacrifice. 

This positive note in Christian ethics finds abiding expression in the 
Golden Rule: “Whatever you wish that men would do to you do so to 
them; for this is the law and the prophets” (Matt. 7:12). Jewish and 
some Christian scholars have suggested that there is no essential differ- 
ence between this command in its positive form, as Jesus gave it, and 
the negative form in which it had already been propounded, for ex- 
ample, by Rabbi Hillel, who, according to tradition, when asked by a 
would-be proselyte to teach him the whole law while he stood on one 
leg, said, “What is hateful to thyself do to no other; that is the whole 
law, and the rest is commentary: go and learn.” But it seems to be a 
fact that no other before Jesus ever expressed it in positive form. Does 
not the difference represent that which distinguishes the Jewish and 
the Christian conceptions of the good life? In the negative form it ap- 
pears as obedience to law, an external law, which like most laws con- 
sists in great measure in prohibitions. The Christian conception denotes 
the spontaneity of obedience to an inner living Spirit. It is this which 
Paul meant when he wrote of “the law of the Spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus,” a mode of life in which the Spirit authoritatively prescribes: 
which is impulse as well as law: and which the Spirit himself enables 
a man to realize. It was this Spirit which led Paul no longer to think 
and act as the Rabbi, drawing the line strictly, refusing to associate with 
Gentiles in social intercourse, but to feel the call of a broader sympathy 
with all sorts and conditions of men. “To the Jews I became as a Jew, 
in order to win Jews; to those under the law I became as one under the 
law though not being myself under the law [hypo ton nomon|—that I 
might win those under the law. To those outside the law I became as 
one outside the law—not being without law toward God, but under the 
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law of Christ [en nomos Christou] that I might win those outside the 
law” (I Cor. 9:20 R.S.V.). It will be noted that when he speaks of being 
“under the law of Christ” he uses a different expression from that which 
describes the Jews “under the law” (en nomos Christou contrasted with 
hypo ton nomon) ; as if he would say that he lives in the law of Christ, 
he is not under it, as one to whom it speaks from without, and from 
above, and to which he is in servitude. The law of Christ, which has set 
him free from the law of Moses, does not leave him free to do as he 
pleases; it controls him (synechei) (II Cor. 5:14) ; and keeps him from 
wandering to other objects than the service of God and man. In obedi- 
ence to this law of Christ, which is the law of love, he foregoes his rights 
as an apostle, making the gospel free of charge, not making full use of 
his right in the gospel (I Cor. 9:18) ; and bids the Corinthians to follow 
his example in the controversial matter of food offered to idols, lest the 
liberty, which they claim, should be a stumblingblock to the weak, and 
in wounding the conscience of their more scrupulous brethren they sin 
against Christ (I Cor. 8:12). 

Despite all his fierce indignation against those who would enslave his 
converts to a system of law from which Christ had set them free, Paul 
never forgets that the commandment, as he wrote to the Romans, is 
“holy, and just, and good” (Rom. 7:12), and he delighted in it in his in- 
most self (Rom. 7:22) : it contained the ethical requirements of God. But 
he had found himself powerless to obey it, and he knew the good life 
was not to be found for him in unconditional obedience to an external 
law; it was to be found in the copy of a model. “Be imitators of me, as 
I am of Christ” (I Cor. 11:1). “Take my yoke upon you and learn 
of me,” said Jesus; instead of the yoke of the law he put himself in 
place of the Torah. So Paul put Christ where he had put the law; and 
devotion to a person becomes the center of his life, instead of the strained 
and unsuccessful attempts to obey the law’s demands. But, as Anderson 
Scott says, “it was not merely the external example of Jesus which Paul 
took as his ethical guide, it is the ideal life and attitude to God and men 
which is manifested in all that is known of him.” The new life is the 
work of the Spirit springing from fellowship with Christ. The end of 
life for which Paul had striven is not renounced; his aim is still righteous- 
ness, the righteousness which God requires. But the old means have 
proved unavailing. Righteousness is not to be won out of man’s own 
resources, and brought to God that he may accept it and set upon it 
the seal of his approval. Righteousness is the work of Christ dwelling in 
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man through his Spirit. The just requirement of the law is fulfilled in 
us as we walk according to the Spirit (Rom. 8:4). The law is not an- 
nulled through faith, rather it is established. The man who is “in Christ,” 
whose mind has been renewed and transformed, is no longer moved by 
the desires of the flesh but by the Spirit (Rom. 12:2, 8:5). Under the 
law the experience is “Not what I would that do I practice, but what 
I hate that I do.” But those who are led by the Spirit do what is pleasing 
to God. Because the law is “holy, and just, and good,” its demands re- 
main, and the Christian fulfills them by the power of the Spirit. The 
Christian religion is the most effective guarantee of morality, because it 
involves possession by the Spirit as Romans, Chapters 6 and 8, shows 
most clearly. 

Paul recognizes that complete freedom from law is not possible. He 
assumes the validity of the Ten Commandments. He passes on the tra- 
ditions which he has received (I Cor. 11:2): he claims the authority 
of the Lord Jesus for the instructions he gives the Thessalonians (I Thess. 
4:2). To the married he gives a charge, which is the word of the Lord, 
and he reminds the Corinthians that it was ordained by the Lord that 
those who preach the gospel should live by the gospel. What is observed 
in the churches generally is the rule to which they should conform (I Cor. 
11:16, 14:43). On other occasions he lays down ethical rules, when 
there are no words of Jesus; he claims authority to do this through the 
grace which was given him, because he has the mind of Christ, and is 
acting and writing under the immediate direction of the Spirit of Christ. 
There is nothing to him inconsistent in asserting the freedom of the 
Christian and in laying down rules for the observance of the Eucharist; 
the behavior of women in the assembly; for the control of the charis- 
mata, such as speaking with tongues in public worship. He gives in- 
structions on how to live the Christian life to parents, children, masters 
and slaves, drawing out the implications of the law of Christ. The con- 
tent of that law is self-renouncing love. “Bear ye one another’s burdens, 
and so fulfil the law of Christ” (Gal. 6:2). The regulative principle and 
mainspring in Christian conduct is the love that works no ill to one’s 
neighbor, that does not insist on its own way. This love is the corner- 
stone of all true social relationships. “If your brother is being injured 
by what you eat, you are no longer walking in love” (Rom. 14:15). 

One of the words which Paul owed to Stoicism was “conscience.” 
The Stoic meant by it his consciousness of himself as a moral being. By 
his conscience man recognized the law of God in his nature. Conscience 
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did not make the law, but is the faculty which regulates the moral life 
by the law which it recognizes. This law was for the Stoic the immanent 
law of nature; for the Jew the law was the divine revelation which God 
had given to Moses; for the Christian the law was the law of the Spirit 
of life in Christ Jesus, the law which made him free from the law of sin 
and death. This Paul calls the law of Christ. 

The Christian life is based not on what man can do or must do, but on 
what God has done for him in Christ; it is not therefore the reward of 
human achievement or struggle. The law to the Jew not only revealed 
the character of God, that he was gracious and longsuffering, holy and 
righteous, but the law demanded of the Jew imitation of those traits. 
It set before men God’s character and God’s will for the whole conduct 
of human life. Salvation was the reward of right conduct, and right con- 
duct meant obedience to the 613 commandments and to the meticulous 
interpretations added to them in the unwritten code. In Christianity 
conduct was the outward expression of a character which was modelled 
upon that of an historic Person, and which was inspired by his living 
Spirit. In a sense conduct was lifted out of the realm of law, conceived 
as something external and largely negative; it was animated by the 
relation of children to the Father. For Paul the dispensation of law 
had come to an end; neither the law of nature, which the Gentiles knew, 
nor the revealed law given to the Jews had succeeded in making men 
righteous. Outward regulations cannot achieve this, only the spontaneity 
of a new divine life, the indwelling of the Spirit of Christ. This produces 
conduct not after the pattern of an external code, but according to the 
law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus. In this sense the Christian lives 
under grace and under law. The qualities of character which the law 
enjoined, but which the law was powerless to produce, were not the 
ground of the Christians acceptance with God, but were the fruit of it. 

The law is abolished, but yet it abides. The imperatives of the law 
remain valid, as providing the ethical standards of the Christian life. 
Love is the all embracing requirement of the law, and is a permanent 
expression of the will of God (Rom. 13:8 ff.). The commandments 
given to Moses are binding because they are expressions of the law of 
love which sums them up. The work of Christ is designed to secure that 
the ideal demand of the law shall be fulfilled (Rom. 8:4). As Augustine 
put it, “The law is given that grace may be sought; grace is given that 
the law may be fulfilled.” 
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Citizens of Two Worlds 
The Individual Christian and the State 


by Ernest Finpiay Scott 


RELIGION in ancient times was bound up with the tribe or city. Each 
community was under the protection of its god, and no one could belong 
to the community who was not committed to the service of the god. 
There could thus be no conflict between civil and religious duties. The 
Hebrew prophets indeed declared that the will of God was a righteous 
will and that his people had rebelled against him. But their idea was 
still that the nation had no standing if it was unfaithful to its god. When 
Isaiah formed a little company of his disciples, he did not mean that 
they should be separate from the nation. He insisted rather that they 
constituted the true nation. Israel was the people of God, and it would 
be restored through this remnant. 

In the ancient world, therefore, religion and the state were identical. | 
The chief magistrates of Rome were also the priests, and their religious 
and civic duties went hand in hand. It never occurred to anyone that | 
there were two loyalties, one to the state and another to a divine power 
which might over-rule the state’s demands. This concept came in only » 
through Christianity. Jesus had taught that God was the Father of all 
men, preferring no one city or nation above the others. He had also 
taught that each individual stands in a personal relation to God. How- 
ever the community might act or think, every man had to decide for 
himself how he must obey the will of God as it was revealed to him in 
his own conscience. The whole teaching of Jesus turned on his concep- | 
tion of the Kingdom of God. Above all earthly kingdoms there was this 
higher one which man must seek to enter. In order to attain to it man 
must be willing to break, if need be, with all other ties. Christianity 
thus raised a problem which has never been solved, and which per- 
plexes the modern world even more than it did that ancient one into 
which Jesus came. The Christian finds himself under a twofold obli- 
gation. He must do his part in the earthly community apart from which 
no ordered life is possible. He also holds a citizenship in the Kingdom 
of God, which is ruled by laws quite different from those which prevail 
on earth. How can a man be a Christian and at the same time conform 
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his life to a social order which he feels at many points to be contrary 
to the Christian law? © . 

The church, for most people, is the practical solution of this problem. 
They are members of the civil society and must submit, whether they 
wish or not, to its obligations; but they are also members of the church, 
which accepts the higher law and endeavors to put it into practice. They 
are thus able to maintain their allegiance to Christ, while conducting 
themselves as citizens of the world. Not only so, but the church, if it is 
worthy of the name, is an active power. It protests against wrong and 
injustice, and tries to bring the world into harmony with the Christian 
conscience. As members of the church we can feel that we are helping 
to bring the earthly order into harmony with the spirit of Christ. But 
too often this devotion to the church has been made the cushion for an 
uneasy conscience. For example, men who are aware of great evils 
which they never try to prevent, and by which they get personal benefit, 
by way of recompense support the work of the church. It is the insti- 
tution which opposes all forms of evil, and since they belong to it, and 
assist it in its enterprises, they are doing their part as Christian men. 
But they cannot thus acquit themselves of their responsibility. As mem- 
bers of the general society, they participate in the evils which the church 
is seeking to remove. Can they hold consistently to both positions? This 
is the question which has distressed Christian men in all ages, and it 
grows ever more acute. Can we fall in with the laws laid down for 
the earthly community, and at the same time obey the law of Christ? 
Membership of the church provides no answer to this question, for the 
church cannot release us from our own obligations. Besides our relation 
to the church we have that other relation to the society of which we form 
a part. There are two authorities to which we are subject, that of our 
own conscience, and that which controls this world’s affairs, and these 
authorities often speak with different voices. Which of them must we 
obey? 

We turn to the New Testament for some guidance in this grave diffi- 
culty which has confronted our religion from the first. It must, how- 
ever, never be forgotten that social and political conditions in the first 
century were widely different from those of today. The various nations 
had lost their independence and were all subject to the central power 
of Rome. There had ceased to be much active hostility to this foreign 
rule, which had brought peace and prosperity and maintained justice 
with a firm hand, but neither was there any affection. We may grumble 
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today at the many shortcomings of the government under which we 
live, but we are willing to put up with them since this is our country and 
we must stand by it whether it is right or wrong. This feeling of patriot- 
ism has no place in the New Testament. The state is regarded simply 
as a mechanism—part of the world’s order to which men must adapt 
themselves as best they can. There is not only indifference to the state, 
but a constant sense that it is unfriendly. It had not yet begun to perse- 
cute, but it was plainly suspicious of the Christian movement and put 
obstacles in its way. Whenever the New Testament writers speak of the 
state they are cautious in their language. They know that they are on 
dangerous ground and that any rash statement they may make will 
involve the church in trouble. For these reasons it is often hard to de- 
termine the precise attitude of the New Testament teachers to the state. 

At the same time it was fortunate that the question could only be 
discussed on broad lines of principle. If definite rules had been given 
us in the New Testament they would have been based on ancient con- 
ditions. They would have required some particular type of government 
or some method of action which would now be quite impracticable. 
As it-is, the state is considered abstractly. The counsels offered are of 
such a nature that they may be applied to any kind of political society. 
The mood of the New Testament teachers is one of detachment. They 
are not influenced by any sentiment or prejudice but look at the state 
merely as a necessary institution which may take different forms from 
time to time. It is the earthly power over against the higher one, and 
the object of the New Testament is to discover how far this earthly 
power must have authority over Christian men. 

Behind all the other pronouncements of this nature in the New Testa- 
ment there is that of Jesus himself when he was asked, during the last 
week in Jerusalem, whether it was lawful (that is, permitted by God) 
to pay tribute to Caesar. Although the question was cunningly devised 
so as to ensnare Jesus, he answered it. If he said “yes” he would declare 
himself an enemy to the people, who all resented the foreign yoke. If 
he said “no” he could at once be denounced to the Romans as a rebel. 
Instead of answering directly he called on his questioners to show him 
a coin, and when they had produced it he pointed to the head of Caesar, 
with the titles above it, and asked whom it represented. We are likely to 
think of this part of the incident as only byplay, thrown in for dramatic 
effect; but, as far as Jesus’ enemies were concerned, it was his essential 
answer. They had professed a doubt as to whether they owed anything 
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to Caesar, but they were surprised into confessing that they were using 
Caesar’s money. Since they had borrowed from him they were bound 
in common honesty to pay him back. On this fact Jesus based the mem- 
orable saying which followed, “Render to Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s and to God the things that are God’s.” 

It has sometimes been said that Jesus merely evaded the question put 
to him. Whatever were the motives that prompted it the question was 
an all-important one. Again and again the world has been thrown into 
confusion for the want of a clear answer to it. Have we not, then, the 
right to complain that on the one occasion when he might have settled 
it Jesus put it aside with a mere quibble? His saying might seem to be 
on much the same level as those riddling utterances of the Delphic oracle, 
which could always be interpreted in several ways. This has indeed been 
the fate of Jesus’ saying. Pope and emperor in the Middle Ages both 
justified their claims by it, and in times since it has furnished weapons 
to free governments and to every kind of civil and religious tyranny. 
Yet there is nothing evasive in the saying. Jesus indeed refused to take 
sides in the Palestinian quarrel, but to the main question put to him he 
gave a clear and straightforward answer. Three points can be distin- 
guished in it, all of them of far-reaching consequence. He declares, first, 
that there are two separate spheres of duty; second, that they do not 
exclude each other; and third, that the duty to God must be made su- 
preme. It is strange that in the many controversies which the saying 
has aroused the first half of it has always received the chief attention. 
Jesus insisted, we are told, that the civil powers should be duly honored, 
and bade us hold to our religion on this condition. But quite evidently 
he wished to impress on us that the religious duty is the one that matters. 
We find ourselves members of an earthly society and must conform to 
its obligations; otherwise our life will fall into confusion. But our real 
task is to obey the will of God, and all earthly institutions are means to 
this end. Give Caesar his penny, as you are admittedly doing; he takes 
care of your material interests and has the right to be paid back with 
material things. But you must not forget that God is your true Master. 
Your ultimate service is due to him, and you must see that you render 
it. This, it cannot be doubted, was the meaning of Jesus. 

In his own life he seems to have acted on this principle, and the say- 
ing has an important bearing, too often overlooked, on his claim to be 
Messiah. It has been maintained by some writers in our time that there 
was a political side to his mission which our evangelists have done their 
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best to conceal. He looked, we are told, for the redemption of Israel in 
a literal sense, and thought of himself as the Son of David through whom 
the redemption would be accomplished. His condemnation as a leader 
of revolt was to this extent justified. But we may take his answer about 
the tribute money as defining his own political attitude, and all that we 
know of his life is fully in keeping with it. Certainly he loved his people, 
and lamented the woes which he saw impending over Jerusalem. But 
he saw clearly that Israel was choosing the wrong road to deliverance. 
He was content to accept the political conditions as they were, and 
realized, we can well believe, that Roman government was much better 
than any that priests and zealots would put in its place. He paid his 
tribute without grudging, and acknowledged that peace and security 
were given in return for it. But his mind was ever set on the higher 
interests. It was God whom he obeyed, and he served earthly rulers 
only in the domain of earthly things. When they encroached beyond 
this sphere he would have none of them. His feeling towards the petty 
tyrant Antipas was one of scorn and anger, not because he had no title 
to be king but because he intruded, like a fox, into the vineyard of God. 
All that Jesus seems to contemplate in his saying is passive obedience 
to the demands of earthly rulers. He nowhere indicates that they should 
be assisted in their work, or that men should regard the welfare of the 
state as their own concern and do what they can to promote it. This 
limitation in his outlook must be set down mainly to the conditions under 
which he lived. Government was the business of a special class, and 
the governed had no share in it. Any attempt on their part to interfere 
with the arrangements made for them would have been summarily put 
down. The government, moreover, was a foreign one, and it could never 
occur to the people that they were themselves the state. They were serv- 
ing under masters who might change at any time and whose interests 
were not their own. The task of Jesus was thus quite different from that 
of the prophets, who were the trusted advisers of a free people. Yet the 
idea of active cooperation is not excluded in his saying. The command 
that we should render Caesar his dues is accompanied with that other 
command that we should do the same for God, and here, certainly, it 
is an active obedience that is in Jesus’ mind. We are not to accept the 
will of God as something imposed on us from without, but are to make 
it our own and do what we can to further it. The same thought is in- 
volved in the injunction to obey the earthly government. There is no 
real obedience that is merely slavish and perfunctory. You must put 
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your heart into what you do, and this is not possible unless your own 
will is active. This is the very meaning of civil liberty, and it is at least 
suggested in the words of Jesus. 

His saying is not directly quoted in the later New Testament books, 
but it clearly determined all Christian thinking on man’s relation to the 
‘state. It was never forgotten that Jesus had enjoined on his followers 
that they were to obey the laws and submit to the ruling powers. This 
was what saved Christianity during the dangerous centuries when it 
lay at the mercy of its enemies. Under every provocation the church 
remained loyal. No record has come down to us of any rising of Chris- 
tians against their persecutors; on the contrary they made it their glory 
to endure prison and torture and death without a murmur. It was this 
submission to the earthly power which tired out its enmity and finally 
won it over to the Christian cause. 

Paul impresses on his converts the principle that, while holding firmly 
to their religion, they must never cease to be law-abiding citizens. His 
motive, no doubt, was in large measure prudential. He knew that the 
church was weak and the state all-powerful, and that any resistance to 
the established order would be foolish and disastrous. He was convinced, 
too, that if the church was to achieve anything it must concentrate on 
its own work. It had to deal with man’s spiritual life, and if it took up 
matters of law and government it would spend its energies to no pur- 
pose. Its wisdom was to leave the state alone and pursue its own mission 
without distraction. Yet Paul had other motives than the prudential 
one. The grand aim which he had set before him was to subdue the 
world to Christ, and if this was to be accomplished the church must in 
some way identify itself with the worldly power. Its members were to 
obey the laws of the state and to prove that they had its interests at 
heart. Only in this manner could the church transform the world from 
within. 

In almost all his epistles Paul throws out some warning that Chris- 
tians were to do nothing to turn the civil government against them, but 
he dwells on this theme more particularly in his letter to the Romans. 
Perhaps one of his chief reasons for writing at such length to this church 
in the capital, which he had never visited, was to state the Christian 
position with regard to civil obedience. He saw that this matter must 
be clarified if his mission was to prosper. The church was suspected of 
revolutionary designs, and there were Christian fanatics who gave color 
by their words and actions to these suspicions. Paul wrote to the church 
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which was directly in contact with the imperial government to impress 
on it the true character of the new message, and to show how it was 
related to man’s life in this world. He was anxious that the church in 
the capital should win the approval of the central authorities and pro- 
vide a model for all other churches. The 13th chapter of Romans is 
thus of the highest historical value. Paul there defines the attitude 
which the church was to adopt in its relation to the state. The rules 
which he prescribes for it were those by which it guided itself in the 
subsequent age of persecution, and which it has never ceased to follow. 
The chapter may be regarded as an expansion of the brief saying of 
Jesus, which was doubtless in Paul’s mind as he wrote. At the same time 
he makes the demands of Jesus more explicit, and gives them a concrete 
application to the later circumstances of the church. He starts from 
the principle that all who belong to an earthly society should be subject 
to its laws and governors. He affirms this principle on religious grounds, 
as Jesus had not expressly done. The state, he says, is no mere human in- 
vention. It stands for order and justice and these are primary require-. 
ments of God. Since the earth is a part of his universe he has ordained a 
power to maintain and enforce order and justice. The state is this divinely 
appointed power. It enacts just laws and preserves harmony among con- 
flicting interests, and to this extent it acts for God and fulfills his will. 
It is therefore entitled to a reverence similar, in its own degree, to that 
which is paid to God. In resisting the earthly power one rebels against 
the higher one which makes it effective/ It may fairly be objected that 
Paul views the state ideally. He declares that its one aim is to defend 
the right, and that its laws are a terror only to evildoers. He tells his 
readers that if they conduct their lives worthily they will have nothing 
to fear from the state, which will not fail to commend them. This is 
strange language from Paul, who had been scourged and imprisoned by 
the civil magistrates, who was soon to be condemned to death by the 
highest court in that city of Rome. But he is surely right in his general 
principle. The state exists for purposes of law and order, which have 
to be respected, in some measure, by even the worst governments. An 
honest, peaceful citizen may usually regard himself as secure. 

Paul therefore counsels submission “not only because of the wrath,”’ 
that is, out of fear of punishment, “but for conscience sake,” that is, from 
a genuine religious motive. Loyalty to the state is part of one’s duty to 
God, who effects his righteous will through human agents. Paul describes 
these human agents by a word which had religious associations; our word 
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“liturgy” is derived from it. He wishes to suggest that the men who 
enact the laws and impose the taxes are a kind of priesthood, and must 
be honored for what is sacred in their office. But he lays the chief stress 
on the idea that obedience to the civil authorities is the payment of a 
debt which is justly due. We owe much to the government which pro- 
tects us, and we must give something in return. Thus our duty to the 
state merges in a larger one. As members of the human family we owe 
a debt to all our fellow men, and we must pay to every one what we 
owe. The debt may be summed up as a love which embraces all men, 
and which must determine all our action towards them. It is thus im- 
plied that our relation to the state has its ultimate sanction in the prin- 
ciple of Christian love. 

The injunctions of Paul in Romans are repeated in I Peter 2:13-15 
almost word for word. They had evidently been accepted by the church 
at large as normative for its attitude to the state, and the author of the 
later Epistle makes them his own. Their reappearance in I Peter is the 
more striking as the aim of this letter is to support and direct a group 
of churches which were under persecution. The state was now the de- 
clared enemy of the church; instead of protecting its law-abiding citi- 
zens it had set itself to oppress them. Yet the writer tells the Christians 
that this must make no difference in their loyalty. They must be stead- 
fast in their faith, for over this province of their lives the state had no 
jurisdiction, but otherwise they must perform all civil duties as the law 
required. 

It may be that the author of I Peter was anxious to correct a very 
different frame of mind which had arisen during this same persecution, 
and which finds expression in the Book of Revelation. The view was 
now taken by many Christians that the Roman power, so far from being 
the minister of God’s righteousness, was the agent of Satan, and that 
God had decreed its speedy destruction. The last events, now approach- 
ing, would take the form of a combat between Christ and this satanic 
power which opposed him. Rome would be blotted out from the earth, 
and a new city would appear in which Christ would reign. This feeling 
of hatred towards the persecuting power was natural, and must have 
been widely spread; but the aim of I Peter is to hold the bitterness in 
check. There must be no rebellion against the state, even when it was 
doing grievous wrong. Christians must submit to it for the sake of that 
general well-being which could not be ‘maintained without it. They 
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could best oppose the state by persisting for their own part in that right- 
eous living which God had meant it to uphold. 

These, then, are the chief passages in the New Testament which deal 
with the state and the Christian’s relation to it, and when they are all 
viewed together several main ideas stand out clearly. It is recognized, 
in the first place, that the divine authority is supreme. We must obey 
God rather than men. Whenever the commands of the state are plainly 
contrary to the will of God, as we know it from the voice of conscience 
and the express teaching of Christ, we must not submit to them. Active 
resistance may not be possible, but it is always in our power to suffer, 
and if need be to die, rather than do what is evil. In virtue of his spiritual 
being man belongs to God, and his service to God must always come 
first. This is the principle on which Christianity is founded, and it is 
also the fundamental principle of human liberty. When he accepts an 
earthly power as supreme and puts it in the place of God, man gives up 
his rights as a free personality. He must have the sense of an authority 
which is above this world, to which he can always appeal and which, 
for his inner nature, is the only one. He is conscious of things that are 
God’s and must be rendered to God alone. 

But the New Testament also acknowledges that man owes a duty to 
the state. While he is subject to God he also has part in the earthly so- 
ciety and must submit to the power which organizes and directs it. No 
doubt there is worldly wisdom in Paul’s demand for civil obedience. 
The church was under suspicion, and it was highly advisable that those 
who belonged to it should conform, at least outwardly, to the established 
order. In matters that did not affect their religion they could afford to 
be even more scrupulous than their pagan neighbors. But this is by no 
means the chief consideration in Paul’s mind. He is at pains to make 
it clear that Christians must be sincere in their loyalty. They are to prac- 
tice submission as part of their religion, honoring the powers that main- 
tained justice and concord because they were doing the work of God. 
Not only so, but obedience to the state, even when its action is doubtful, 
is only the just payment of a debt. We are told in one of the dialogues 
of Plato that the friends of Socrates had planned his rescue when he 
lay in prison under sentence of death; but he refused to make his escape. 
He explained to his young disciple Crito that in a vision he had seen 
figures whom he knew to be the Laws of the city. They had reminded 
him that for seventy years they had guarded and sustained him and had 
procured for him all the happiness he had known. Was he to renounce 
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them now, because he thought that for this once they had dealt with 
him unfairly? It is in something of this spirit that Paul pleads with 
Christians to remain loyal to the state. 

Again, the New Testament acknowledges frankly that the state has 
a sphere of its own in which it must be allowed full freedom. Jesus had 
declared that there are things which are Caesar’s. Caesar has the order- 
ing of all that concerns ordinary business and social arrangements and 
the making of laws; and in all such matters he must act by his own 
wisdom. The Popes attempted, in virtue of their religious office, to con- 
trol the counsels of nations. In our own time the church is apt to intrude 
itself into politics or try to dictate the measures that should be adopted 
by one party or another. Certainly it has the right to judge the acts of 
statesmen and financiers in the light of the Christian conscience; this 
is one of its necessary functions. But it needs to keep its place as a moral 
and spiritual adviser. All attempts to bring it into active politics will 
be disastrous, for the state has a province of its own in which it must 
be allowed full control. In matters of practical government all kinds 
of problems come in which cannot be solved on purely religious grounds, 
and in its handling of them the state must be left to itself. 

It has to be noted that the New Testament teaching is one-sided. It 
deals entirely with the governed and impresses on them that their duty 
is to obey. They must pay the tribute imposed on them, carry out the 
orders given to them, defer in everything to the ruling powers. Under 
the Roman system no other kind of obedience was possible. But the 
aim of the Christian teachers was to purify it of all servility. The Chris- 
tian man was to do willingly what he was compelled to do, so as to 
change constraint into his own free action. He was to think of his rulers 
as ordained by God, and it was to God, therefore, that his submission 
was Offered. Moreover this was not to be a blind submission. The one 
who was subject to human masters was never to forget that he was also 
the servant of God, to whose judgment he could appeal in the face of 
all oppression. There could be no sense of bondage so long as this inward 
freedom was secure. 

In the New Testament view, however, the state was no mere despot- 
ism of a few men over the many. It represented, however imperfectly, 
a common will to which all separate wills had to be subject. Each man 
forms his own judgments, and is so certain of them that too often his 
conscience is nothing but a stubborn assertion of what he himself ap- 
proves. Many men have died as martyrs when the thing they consci- 
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entiously believed was absurd or even wicked. We need something that 
will act as a check on our own consciences, and it is given us in the society 
to which we belong. The laws it has imposed on us have grown up out 
of centuries of experience. They express the opinions on which millions 
of people have agreed, and we must learn to subject our individual judg- 
ments to the consensus of our fellowmen. This is one of the necessary 
disciplines of life, and we obtain it through union in the state. Behind 
Paul’s discussion in the 13th chapter of Romans there is clearly this idea 
that we must submit to our rulers because they stand for the community 
as a whole. We defer to the larger conscience which is more likely to 
be right than that of any private man. 

It may be regretted that the New Testament counsels are addressed 
solely to the governed. If rulers also had been fitly admonished many 
later abuses might never have arisen. Tyrannies have flourished on the 
belief that our religion demands submission, whatever may be the laws 
or the character of those who administer them. But perhaps the New 
Testament teaching has more permanent value because it deals only 
with the broad fact of state authority. This is something which must 
always hold good, by whatever hands it may be exercised. In New 
Testament days it was vested in Caesar and the deputies he appointed. 
The world has now moved in the direction of popular government, and 
the old maxims for the guidance of princes have fallen out of date. The 
New Testament teaching is not encumbered by them. It deals only with 
our relation to the state, whatever changing forms it may assume. There 
will always be an earthly society which claims authority over its mem- 
bers; perhaps its authority is most absolute under a popular government, 
to which all have presumably consented. The Christian man will ever 
be faced with the same problem: how far must he submit his individual 
conscience to the decrees of the state? 

The rules laid down in the New Testament are all summed up in that 
saying of Jesus about the tribute money. Its two demands have both 
taken on a new significance in the present age. On the one hand the 
state has an authority which must be respected. We are members of an 
earthly society and in all matters that concern our earthly well-being 
that society makes decisions with which we must comply. Our age, like 
no other before it, has grown impatient of all restraint. We believe in 
liberty, and this is understood to mean that we must assert our person- 
alities, however they may clash with those of others. The people whom 
we now admire are those who resist authority. It is so in literature and 
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art, in morals and family relations, in industry and public life. Now it 
may be granted that many changes should be made in the old order, but 
this must not be done lightly. The state is not a toy which may be taken 
to pieces and put together again at anyone’s pleasure. It is a foundation 
which must be kept stable. We must be willing to honor its decrees and 
abide by them, even when they do not suit our individual views and in- 
terests. This was the rule which Jesus laid down and which the early 
Christians followed even when the state was persecuting them. In its 
main principle it holds good for us still. 

On the other hand, Jesus declared that the state has authority only 
in its own domain. We are servants of God, and in all that pertains to 
the higher life we must obey him and no other. If the state puts its 
authority in place of God’s we must suffer anything rather than obey. 
This arrogance of the state is an outrage on human nature. All men are 
conscious in their hearts that while they are creatures of this world they 
belong to another, and cannot be treated as mere possessions by any 
earthly master. The state has done much for us and we owe it much, but 
when it seeks to enclose us wholly it becomes a prison in which no true life 
is possible. 

We are under two authorities, and how can we render them both 
their due? This is the riddle which confronts the Christian man in every 
age, and perhaps it will never be really answered. The state may be fully 
bent on its ideal function of maintaining righteousness on earth, but 
occasions will ever arise when it employs means which seem contrary 
to God’s will. The crucial example is the making of war, which in its 
very essence is opposed to the Christian law. How should the Christian 
act when his country goes to war for a righteous cause and with its very 
existence at stake? This is a question which has tormented many a 
devout soul, and Jesus never explicitly dealt with it. All that he con- 
demned was hatred and greed and pride and injustice—the things of 
which war is the necessary outcome. Perhaps he would say that when 
men have denied God his due by the habitual practice of those sins the 
voice of conscience speaks too late. They must accept war and suffer 
their part in it as the just consequence of their deeds. Perhaps he might 
say, too, that the state is at best an earthly power, and must work imper- 
fectly by earthly means. In all its action the state is subject to that limita- 
tion, and for this reason can never demand our full allegiance as Christian 
men. We must serve it loyally, but always with the sense that there is a 
higher authority to which all others must give way. 
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Faith and Behaviour 
An Editorial 


In its deepest meaning, Christianity is not so much a body of doctrine as 
it is a living relationship between persons. God is not so much one about 
whom we are to think as one “with whom we have to do.” The Bible does 
not seek to define God in theoretical terms. He is the one who dwells “in 
unapproachable light,” “clouds and darkness are round about him.” 
There is a mystery in the divine nature into which finite minds cannot 
penetrate. The God of the Bible is presented to us, however, in relational 
terms. We do not know what he is in essence; we only know what he is 
in his relation to us. He is the Great Unknown; yet he comes to meet us, 
and has dealings with us. 

It is this relational aspect of the Christian faith which keeps it vital. 
Christianity can never be understood as a series of propositions to which 
the mind gives assent; it is rather a dynamic relationship between the 
human soul and God which involves the total response of one’s total being 
in every aspect of life. God is Creator, and the religious soul responds to 
him gladly as his creature, living under his sovereign love. God is Sus- 
tainer, so the religious soul responds in continual dependence and grati- 
tude in every life situation. God is Redeemer, to whom the devout soul 
responds in constant penitence and faith. The Christian faith, then, 
moves in this vital area where God’s initiative and the human response it 
evokes meet in living relations. 

For this reason, ethics—the science of human conduct—is an integral 
part of Christianity. Both in the Old Testament and the New, the de- 
mand is constantly set forth for character and conduct worthy of the 
character of God. In the view of the biblical writers, neither ritual nor 
doctrine has any value apart from right behaviour. Both ritual and doc- 
trine—one aesthetic and emotional, the other intellectual—rightly un- 
derstood are merely expressive of the inner response of the worshipper to 
God, which has as its hallmark worthy conduct. 

But since the Christian faith moves in living relations, Christian ethics 
can never become static and fixed. Christian behaviour can never be 
reduced to obeying a set of rules and regulations. That is mechanical 
and routine, not vital. Furthermore, new situations are constantly aris- 
ing in which Christian behaviour must be wrought out, for which there 
is no exact precedent. Then, too, as we grow in understanding the faith, 

both individually and corporately, new insights into the divine will for 
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men demand new patterns of behaviour. For these reasons, the ethical as- 
pects of the Christian faith call for constant re-examination. 

This is no easy task, for the problems posed are complex and subtle 
and often paradoxical. For example, the Christian is a citizen of two 
worlds; his citizenship is in heaven, yet at the same time he is a part of 
some social organization here on earth. How can this dual citizenship 
be kept in balance, and the claims of both Caesar and God be met? And, 
granted that where the two are in conflict the claim of God is supreme, 
how can one determine in the confused state of society in many parts of 
the world today at what point the claims of Caesar are such that they 
must be resisted in the interest of the claims of God? Again, how can one 
steer between the dangers of legalism and libertinism? What are the rela- 
tive claims of law and grace in the life of the Christian, and how can 
each be kept from undermining the validity of the other? Furthermore, 
what is the true relation between individual and social ethics? How can 
one fulfil what he conceives to be the demands of the Christian faith in 
his own life, and yet properly relate himself to the total Christian group 
and the non-Christian world of which he is a member? Once more, what 
is the relation of the Christian to the non-Christian world? How can he 
fulfil the claims of the family of God in Christ, and at the same time relate 
himself properly to that larger family of God outside of Christ? Again, 
what is the relation between the ideal and the actual? Is it better to in- 
sist on the ideal and get no response, or to compromise the ideal to get 
even a partial response? At what point do the gains of compromise cease, 
and the results become fatal? 

It is questions such as these that this number of INTERPRETATION is 
seeking to face. Insofar as the contribution which our writers have made 
to these questions is unique, it is because they have consistently sought 
to face them in the light of the Bible. A constant danger of Christian 
ethical behaviour is that it should become unconsciously fashioned after 
the pattern of the society in which we live rather than after the mind of 
Christ. It is imperative, therefore, that we return again and again to seek 
the will of God through the medium of the Scriptures, that our patterns 
of behaviour may be brought under his divine judgment and brought in- 
creasingly into conformity with his purpose. “Don’t let the world around 
you squeeze you into its own mould,” wrote Paul to the Roman church, 
“but let God re-mould your minds from within. Only so will you be able 
to judge accurately what is God’s will and what in his eyes is good, pleas- 
ing and perfect.” 
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THE INTERPRETER AT WORK 





III. The Interpretation of the Bible 


by ARTHUR GABRIEL HEBERT 


THE wRITER of this article has been asked to “set forth in quite personal 
terms the principles of interpretation which he utilizes when he sits 
down to interpret the Scriptures.” I find myself unable to begin other- 
wise than by quoting some words of Dr. C. H. Dodd, which exactly 
express what I wish to say: 


The essence of historical criticism is that it aims at understanding precisely 
what the biblical writers meant, at the moment when they wrote, for their par- 
ticular public at the time; not as though this were the end of biblical interpreta- 
tion, but insisting that this is the indispensable beginning. In pursuing this aim as 
objectively as possible, without trying to save the credit of the biblical writers by 
showing them to be in harmony with “modern thought” (a phrase of unstable 
meaning), the most recent critics are putting us in the way of rediscovering the 
apprehension of God’s self-revelation in history which emerges from the Bible 
itself, and provides the only really valid framework or schema within which its 
interpretation must be essayed. The striking thing is that this schema is now seen 
to be substantially that which is implied in the Liturgy and pre-supposed (though 
with some measure of dislocation) in patristic and mediaeval interpretation at its 
best. There is within this schema a place for the method of symbol and allegory, 
rightly used; some biblical writings deliberately invite it; but it cannot be safely 
practised except by those who have the humility to allow the writers first to speak 
for themselves, and patience and courage to face all the difficulties of the primary 
or “literal” meaning, instead of flying away upon the wings of fantasy.' 


I 


We have then a first principle, that the Christian expositor of the 
Bible must begin by seeking the original meaning which the writer in- 
tended to express. This is not easy; for it is necessary to see and under- 





1. From a book review in the Journal of Theological Studies, XLVI (July-Oct. 1945), 
pp. 208 f. 
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stand not only the situation in which the original writer was, but also 
and chiefly the faith by which he lived. All the books of the Bible were 
written within the “Israel of God”; those of the Old Testament, to ex- 
press in some aspect or other the faith of the nation which believed 
itself to be God’s chosen people and the instrument of his purpose, and 
those of the New Testament, to show how that purpose had been ac- 
complished in Jesus Christ. It was for this reason that they were pre- 
served, read, used in the life of the believing and worshipping commu- 
nity, and finally canonized; and it is for the same reason that they are 
used in the believing and worshipping community which knows itself 
to be the Israel of God today. In the church today we read the Bible 
aloud, and pray to God in its words, and regard it as authoritative for 
determining the principles of our common worship and faith and way 
of life. 

This believing and worshipping community has had a continuous 
history since the days of Abraham and Moses; but when we use the 
books of the Bible, written in very different times from our own, we 
necessarily read into them meanings derived from later experience. Here 
is the problem of interpretation. On the one hand, all honest interpre- 
tation of any book must begin with the endeavor to determine as ob- 
jectively as possible the meaning which the original writer intended in 
using the words which he used. To divine his real meaning cannot be 
easy ; indeed, it is not really possible, except in the measure in which we 
ourselves share the faith that was his. It is possible, because the believing 
and worshipping community has had a continuous history, and lives 
today by its biblical faith. 

On the other hand, the conditions of our life today are so different 
that we need all the helps that modern study can give to illuminate the 
text; and to a large extent the patristic and mediaeval expositors gave 
faulty exegesis of the text because they lacked this knowledge. There is 
the exact study of the philology of the original languages, aided by re- 
search into the allied Semitic languages and koiné Greek; scientific 
textual criticism; the analysis of the books into the component docu- 
ments and sources; archaeological discoveries made by digging on the 
sites and by recovery of ancient documents; the comparative study of 
religions; fuller knowledge of the rabbinic writings; and the scientific 
tracing of the actual course of the history. We are in a far better position 


than our forefathers, and even our fathers, to understand the text of 
the Bible. 
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Yet the amazing wealth of our opportunities makes our task in some 
ways more difficult. For these branches of study are all concerned with 
prolegomena to the study of the text, and knowledge about the Bible 
is a different thing from knowledge of the Bible. Shakespearean scholars 
can investigate the customs of the Elizabethan theatre, and the sources 
from which Shakespeare drew the material for his plays, and thereby 
throw valuable light on the plays themselves; yet the one thing that 
really matters is to see what use Shakespeare made of his materials, 
and what it was that he intended to say. 

Just at this point the pursuit of objectivity and impartiality can be a 
delusive snare. Dr. Israel Abrahams wrote nearly 30 years ago: “Exe- 
gesis of the Bible deserves and requires a limiting denominational epithet 
when it is at its second not its first best: when it is apologetic, dogmatic, 
controversial, and to a minor degree traditional—not when it is scien- 
tific, objective, unprejudiced and free.”* There was truth in this; for 
biblical interpretation has been perverted by apologetics, times without 
number, into misuse of the texts in denominational controversy. Yet the 
demand of the liberal scholars that the interpretation of the Bible must 
never be swayed by the personal religious views of the expositor involved 
a delusive snare, for the objectivity which was sought covered only 
external matters of fact, and unconscious theological presuppositions 
remained beneath—such presuppositions as the universality of the reign 
of natural law, and the assumption that the inquiry is concerned with 
a human religious development, and that these assumptions are final so 
far as the study is concerned. Consequently any belief in God that a 
biblical scholar might hold was simply his personal affair, and must not 
affect his biblical exegesis. 

But the biblical writers, while they relate to us events in history, are 
preoccupied with God’s action in history and his word spoken to men; 
and we too are men, subject to his judgment, consequently we shall never 
interpret aright the divine word spoken to those men, except in the light 
of our own experience of the same word speaking to us. We must be 
critical and openminded, and we must be at the same time humble and 
docile. According to the Bible, that word has been rejected by men; 
the prophets were rejected by most of their contemporaries, our Saviour 
was rejected by most of the Pharisees. We too shall inevitably misunder- 
stand the story of his rejection, or the same issue as it came up in St. 
Paul’s controversy with the Judaisers, if we do not see that issue as one 





2. In The People and the Book, ed. A. S. Peake (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1925), p. 404. 
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which confronts ourselves. We recall the uncanonical saying attributed 
to our Lord, “He that is near me, is near the fire.” The word of God is 
living and active. 

No doubt not all the biblical writers are equally “near to the fire”; as 
St. Thomas Aquinas saw, there are “degrees of revelation” and “degrees 
of prophecy.’* Yet it was for the sake of the fire of the word of God that 
the books of the Bible, taken as a whole, were preserved and read and 
canonized; and no interpreter of the Bible will expound it aright if he 
sees it from outside, as an “impartial observer.” He must see it from 
within, in the light of that faith in God by which Israel lived, and by 
which the church lives now, and apart from which it is dead. 

Let me illustrate the principle by a relatively simple instance, taken 
from a part of the Bible which does not fall directly within those two 
periods when the divine word of salvation and judgment came especially 
near to men—the period of the great prophets and the Fall of Jerusalem 
and the Exile, and that of the coming of our Lord and his death and 
resurrection. We will look at the stories about Abraham in Genesis. 
These stories appear to have taken shape in the early and middle period 
of the Monarchy. It is possible to investigate them critically with a view 
to discovering what scraps of authentic information about the historical 
Abraham may be found in them. But if we are seeking the original 
meaning which the writer intended, we must rather try to see what was 
the picture of Abraham in the writer’s or the narrator’s mind: the fore- 
father of the nation, the man of faith, who believed in God and in his 
purpose. What then do we make of the two (three) stories in which Abra- 
ham (or Isaac) pretends that Sarah (or Rebekah) is his sister?* Thus 
in Genesis, Chapter 20, Abraham does this in the land of Abimelech. It 
is a plausible guess that an earlier version of the story had gloried in 
Abraham’s cleverness in outwitting the foreigner. But in the story as 
we have it Abimelech appears in a much more favorable light than 
Abraham. God appears to Abimelech in a dream, and tells him that 
if he touches Sarah he is a dead man; Abimelech protests his innocence, 
and God tells him that he himself has been guarding him from doing 
wrong, and that now he must at once give her back to her husband; and 
he does so. What, now, was the writer really intending to say? Perhaps 
this: “When you go abroad, into Syria or Egypt, you must not think 
that you left the law of Yahweh behind you when you went out of his 





3. Summa Theologica, iia-iiae, xxiv. 2, clxxiv. 2, 3. 
4. Gen, 12:12-20; 20; 26:1-11. 
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land, nor that the people of those countries are benighted heathen; for 
it can well be that they have moral lessons to teach you. Even Abra- 
ham failed when he ceased to trust God; much more you.” (We in Eng- 
land used to have a proverb that one leaves the Ten Commandments 
behind when one goes east of Suez.) Such, I think, was the original 
meaning which the writer intended. I am sure that it is on such lines 
that it must be looked for, by trying to read the story as “from within.” 


II 


I come now to a second principle: that the books of the Bible have 
been in continuous use ever since they were written, and “mystical” or 
“spiritual” interpretations of the earlier books begin to appear in the 
later books of the Old Testament, while the New Testament is full of 
such interpretations. The problem of the right use of typology and other 
imagery is coming to be a vexed question today, and we are in urgent 
need of a sound criterion of such interpretations. 

Both in atholic and in Protestant tradition, there has been very much 
allegorical interpretation that is justly criticized as arbitrary and fanciful. 
Thus the Fathers were fond of interpreting the red cord which Rahab 
the harlot hung from her window in the wall of Jericho, in order that 
she and her family might be saved when the city was destroyed, as a 
type of the blood of Christ by which we are saved from sin and perdition. 
Let us see a few more instances. In I Peter 3:20 f. the water of the Flood 
appears to be treated as a type of the water of baptism; in I Cor. 10: 1-4 
the passage of the Red Sea is a type of baptism, and the manna and the 
water from the rock, of the Christian Eucharist; in I Cor. 5:7 Christ is 
our Passover Lamb. In Gal. 4:21-31 there is St. Paul’s “allegory” in 
which the contrast of Ishmael with Isaac the child of the promise is 
equated with that of Jews and Christians. Such a list could be extended 
indefinitely. In some ecclesiastical writings it almost seems as if any 
point whatever in the Old Testament could be interpreted allegorically, 
provided the meaning appeared to be orthodox. There is need for a 
sound criterion, which must include a demand that the spiritual inter- 
pretation stand in some recognizable relation to the original meaning. 

Let us see if we can get light on the matter by tracing the history of 
such symbols as Deliverance or Redemption, Covenant, Inheritance, 
the Presence of Yahweh. When we look at the texts “from within,” we 
see that the “dogma” which was believed and accepted by a faithful 
Israelite in the middle monarchy (such as the author of the J document 
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of Exodus) could be stated somewhat thus: “We believe that Yahweh 
our God delivered us out of Egypt under Moses, made his covenant 
with us at Sinai, gave us our inheritance in the Promised Land, his 
Presence being manifest among us in the Pillar of Cloud and on the 
Sacred Ark; and our future is in his hands.” 

After this Amos and the other prophets accused Israel of sin, threaten- 
ing defeat, national ruin, and exile; and all this came to pass. When it 
had happened, the question pressed for an answer: Why had the People 
of Yahweh suffered this overwhelming calamity? The answer that this 
was one more instance of a tribal god being overpowered, in spite of 
all his efforts to save his people (cf. II Kings 18:33-35), was inad- 
missible, because for a century and a half there had been prophets of 
Yahweh announcing that he himself would bring just this punishment 
on them for their sins; and now Jeremiah and Ezekiel were pleading 
with them to accept the facts, and turn to him in penitence. But if this 
answer of the prophets was true, it followed that he who had chastized 
them for their sins had not finished his purpose with them. 

Let us then make a second statement of the “dogma” accepted by the 
faithful Israelite in Babylon about 540 B.c.: “Yahweh did indeed re- 
deem us out of Egypt, make the covenant with us, and bring us into 
that good land. But we sinned against him so fearfully that we have 
had to suffer at his hands a fearful punishment. Now, however, if we 
have really learnt our lesson, his prophets have promised that he will 
again deliver us, not out of Egypt but from all the lands of the Exile 
(Jer. 23:7 f.; Isa. 40:1-11, 43:16-21) ; will make with us a new cove- 
nant in which his law will be written in our hearts and we shall truly 
know him (Jer. 31 : 31-34) ; will give us true conversion and put his Spirit 
in us (Ezek. 36:25-27) ; will return in visible presence to dwell in our 
midst in the restored temple at Jerusalem (Ezek. 43:1-7) ; and will call 
in all nations to share in the knowledge of himself which he has given 
to us (Isa. 43:22 f., Ps. 86:9 f., 102:13-22).” We notice here that the 
future deliverance is described in terms of imagery derived from the 
first Exodus and its sequel. It follows that when Jeremiah or Second 
Isaiah read (as they did read) the narratives of the Exodus, they saw 
in them a series of types of the future deliverance to which they looked 
forward. Those parts of our Book of the Exodus which were then in 
existence had already acquired a “mystical meaning.” 

These great hopes were, however, not fulfilled as and when the proph- 
ets seem to have expected them to be fulfilled (cf. Jer. 29:10, “seventy 
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years”) ; they were not fulfilled when in due course some of the exiles 
returned to Jerusalem. God’s time had not come; they must still live 
for centuries under the discipline of the law and the worship of the 
synagogue. 

At last there appeared in Israel men. whose faces were radiant with 
joy, announcing that God’s hour had come, and his salvation had ap- 
peared. The “dogma” as stated by an apostle of Jesus will be somewhat 
as follows: “The Lord God redeemed our fathers out of Egypt long ago, 
and gave them the Covenant, and the Law, and the messianic promises. 
These promises are now fulfilled, and the purpose which he took in hand 
when he first chose Israel for his people is accomplished, in the person 
of Jesus the Son of God, who proclaimed his gospel in Israel, was cruci- 
fied under Pontius Pilate, and rose on the third day from the dead; who 
is our Passover sacrificed for us, and by a second Exodus has redeemed 
us, not from any merely political oppression, but from the last enemy 
of mankind, the devil and sin and death; who at the Last Supper gave 
us the Chalice as the sign of the inauguration of the promised New Cove- 
nant by his sacrifice; who at Pentecost, being ascended into heaven, 
poured out on us the promised Spirit; in whose person the Shekhinah 
has returned to dwell among us (John 1:14), and indeed also in us, as 
in a temple not made with hands, that true temple which is his body, and 
in which we are living stones; and who has opened the gates of his 
Israel to admit Gentile as well as Jew, for we are all “one man” in 
Christ Jesus. And we look forward to his second advent, when his saving 
work which he has done for us will be completed also in us, and redeemed 
mankind be gathered together into the New Jerusalem.” 

Here is the dogma of the church’s creed; and it is stated in the New 
Testament in terms of the imagery that had been used by the prophets. 
Was this imagery superimposed on the original gospel message, like 
ornament in a later style added to an older building? £uch was the view 
of the liberal Protestantism of a generation ago, that the simple gospel 
of the Sermon on the Mount and the Parable of the Prodigal Son had 
been overlaid by the Pauline dogma of salvation from sin. But this has 
been decisively refuted by more recent criticism; it has been shown that 
the very earliest gospel message was that of a divine salvation, fulfilling 
that which had been promised in the prophets, so that the imagery is 
not an addition to the building, but is part of its structure. The imagery 
is indeed implied in our Gospels to have been in the mind of Jesus him- 
self, and to have provided the pattern on which his actions were modelled, 
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as when at the Last Supper he declared the ratification of the New 
Covenant promised by Jeremiah. 

Such is the schema of which Dr. Dodd speaks, in the quotation at the 
head of this paper: the “apprehension of God’s self-revelation in history 
which emerges from the Bible itself, and provides the only really valid 
framework or schema within which its interpretation must be essayed.” 
It is the philosophy of history implied in St. Paul’s magnificent sentence 
in Gal. 3:8: “The Scripture, foreseeing that God would justify the 
Gentiles by faith, preached the gospel beforehand unto Abraham, 
saying, In thee shall all the nations be blessed.” The end of God’s 
mighty purpose for the salvation of mankind was present in his mind 
from the beginning. 

Here we have indeed a broad highroad of biblical theology. It reveals 
the bond which unites the two Testaments. The history of the first Exo- 
dus is taken as a type of the second, because it also was a divine work of 
deliverance wrought in history. The connection between the two is given 
in the prophets; type and fulfilment are linked in an authentic continuity 
of theological development. The threefold imagery of the Paschal Sacri- 
fice, of the Deliverance, and of the Covenant whereby God unites his 
people with himself, indicate the line of the deepest theological explana- 
tions of the meaning of the Atonement. We may contrast at every point 
the patristic exegesis of Rahab’s scarlet cord. There the interpretation 
has no relation to the original meaning of the writer, would be equally 
valid if the story were fictitious, can point to no intermediate use of the 
type in the period between the original and the fulfilment, and has no 
New Testament authority; finally, when we have observed the type we 
know nothing more about the meaning of the death of Christ than we 
knew already. 

The typology of the Exodus thus vindicates itself as authentic, as in- 
deed we should hope to find, since the church’s Easter liturgy is full of 
it: “He is the very Paschal Lamb which was offered for us, and hath 
taken away the sin of the world”; Psalm 114, “When Israel came out 
of Egypt”; several of the hymns in which it is said that we, Christ’s 
people, have been delivered from Egypt. This is what St. Paul says to 
his Corinthians in I Corinthians, Chapter 10: “You, like the Israelites 
of old have (in your baptism) been under the Cloud of the divine Pres- 
ence, and have gone through the Red Sea; you in your Eucharist have 
the Manna and the Water from the Rock; you are in the Wilderness 
on your way to the Promised Land. Beware therefore lest, like them, 
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you fall into the sins of murmuring, idolatry, fornication, and so lose your 
inheritance and perish on the way.” 

So far so good; but is St. Paul making a direct typological comparison 
between the Red Sea water and baptismal water? St. Peter seems to 
do so with the Flood water in I Pet. 3:20 f. Is such a comparison valid? 
We need to be on our guard, for if we take our typology seriously we 
must be discriminating in our use of it, and not be like some of the older 
interpreters, for whom (as has been said) any mention of water could 
stand as a type of baptism, and every mention of a tree or of wood be in- 
terpreted of the Cross. But actually there are three symbolical meanings 
of water: when it comes as a destructive flood, when it is used for wash- 
ing, to cleanse that which is defiled, and when it is drunk by a thirsty 
person or falls upon parched soil. All these meanings occur in Scripture 
many times over. The primary symbolism of baptismal water is obviously 
that of cleansing; water was so used under the law for purging ritual 
uncleanness, and John the Baptist so used it for the real uncleanness 
which is sin. It is difficult to apply to the baptismal water the type of 
the Flood which destroyed a sinful world of men, or the Red Sea which 
engulfed the Egyptians; unless indeed the comparison is with total im- 
mersion, as a symbol of the death to sin and the rising again to new life. 
That, however, is farfetched, and the correspondence is not exact. Per- 
haps, however, St. Paul, at least, is not thinking particularly of the 


water, but rather of the divine work of deliverance which is the out- 


standing feature both of this type and of its fulfilment. 

With regard to the Flood, we should notice that the symbolism of the 
Flood as the universal judgment, and of the Ark as the Remnant saved 
through judgment, must have been the original meaning of the writer, 
since the story is plainly told as a myth, and prophetic parallels, though 
of a slightly later date, are at hand in Zeph. 1:2 and Isa. 10:20-22. 
When, therefore, our Lord uses the symbol of the Flood as he does in 
Luke 17:26 f. (“As it was in the days of Noah.. .”), he is building on 
the original meaning. 

One more instance remains, of the list given above, that of St. Paul’s 
“allegory” of Hagar and Sarah in Gal. 4:21-31. The argument is: “As 
Hagar and Ishmael connect up with Arabia, and Arabia with Sinai, 
and Sinai with the Law, whereas Sarah and Isaac remind us at once of 
Isaac’s miraculous birth and God’s promises which are fulfilled in Christ, 
therefore it is not the unbelieving Jews but the Christians who are the 
true heirs of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.” I find myself unable to deny 
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that St. Paul is here being a little clever, and giving his Jewish oppo- 
nents a sample of their own style of Rabbinical argument. At the same 
time I am sure that the substance of St. Paul’s claim (as distinguished 
from its form of expression) is quite essential to the Christian view of the 
relation of the church to the Old Covenant. It is the Apostles and not 
the Rabbis who are the true heirs of the Old Testament. If the Messianic 
hope of the prophets has not been fulfilled in Jesus the Son of God, then 
it remains an unfulfilled hope, and Judaism a broken end. 

It is not possible, for reasons of space, to proceed further with this 
subject of allegory and type and symbol. At least it has been shown 
that there is a use of typology which is not merely allowable but necessary. 


III 


My third principle is that we are on sure ground when our interpre- 
tations are in accord with the actual theological development which can 
be traced within the biblical period itself. 

There is a continuity in the Bible, which makes it right for the church 
to use the language of the Old Testament as applying to its present state, 
and a parallel continuity in the “Israel of God” itself. Long centuries 
ago, when we came out of Egypt, we were a savage tribe seeking terri- 
tory, and we fought ferocious battles against Amalek, Edom, and Moab; 
and we still recite the psalms which tell of these things. When we do 
so, the Exodus is Easter, and the territory that we seek to lay hold of is 
our inheritance in the Kingdom of God, and the enemies over which 
we long to win our victory are the forces that resist God. Such is the 
church’s traditional habit; and such use of the texts is not “arbitrary” 
or “fanciful.” From generation to generation, for thirty-four centuries 
since the Exodus under Moses, there has been a continuous warfare of 
the Lord going on, and it goes on today; who, then, were and are his 
enemies? Not really Moab and Edom, but rather, as the prophets said, 
the idolaters and the disloyal within Israel; and not really that, but 
rather the idolatry and the disloyalty within each human heart. At the 
point where the warfare of the Lord reached its culminating and decisive 
point, his disciples forsook him and fled, and one of them denied him and 
one betrayed him, and the decisive victory in that warfare was won 
when he rose from the dead. The Jews used Psalms 60 and 108, which 
pray for victory over Moab, Edom, and Philistia, and they must have 
found meaning in them, when they recited them in temple and syna- 
gogue long after the hostility of these tribes had become only a memory; 
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we use Psalm 54 (“Save me, O God, for thy name’s sake”) as a special 
psalm on Good Friday, and we take the final meaning of the psalmist’s 
prayer to be that which is won through our Lord’s resurrection-victory. 
There is a real theological continuity in history between the psalmist, 
who prayed his psalm, and our Lord, in relation to whom the fullest 
meaning of the psalm appears, and our use of it in the church. For ulti- 
mately there is but one conflict, one victory, one Victor, though there 
are many battles and many members of his body. 

In our theological thinking we are occupied with imagery all the time; 
we have just been dealing with the imagery of the divine warfare and 
victory. There is a whole series of images used in the New Testament 
for the church: it is the Israel of God, it is the family or household, the 
bride, the body, the flock, the temple. Christ similarly is the King, the 
Master of the House, the Bridegroom, the Head of the Body, the Shep- 
herd, the Cornerstone, the Priest, and the Victim. Each one of these 
great images has a long theological history attached to it, beginning in 
the Old Testament, undergoing a certain development there, reappear- 
ing in the New Testament usually in a transformed shape, and continu- 
ing to mold the thought of Christians through the theologians and pas- 
tors and above all through the liturgy, which presents to us the biblical 
material and guides us in our use of the Bible also for private reading 
and meditation. But space is limited, and there is room only for one 
instance. 

Let it be that of the Shepherd, which nineteenth century piety treated 
as primarily an image of the relation of the individual soul to its Lord 
(“the King of love my shepherd is”), falling often into that sentimen- 
tality about sheep which is typical of city dwellers, but not of real shep- 
herds, nor of the Bible. In the Old Testament it is the Lord God in the 
first place who is the Shepherd of his Israel: “Hear O thou Shepherd 
of Israel, thou that leadest Joseph like a sheep” (Ps. 80:1) ; and he ap- 
points shepherds to rule over the people in his name: Joshua, for in- 
stance, that the congregation of the Lord be not as “sheep which have 
no shepherd” (Num. 27:17); and David, who is called to “shepherd” 
the people (II Sam. 5:2). Then in Ezek. 34 we get the fearful indict- 
ment of the shepherds who have misruled the flock (verses 1-10) ; and 
in verse 11 it is promised that the Lord himself will be the Shepherd of 
his flock, and he will “seek that which was lost, and bring again that 
which was gone astray” (vs. 16). 
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These words were quoted by Jesus when he said, “The Son of Man 
is come to seek and to save that which was lost” (Luke 19:10). Before 
the feeding of the five thousand Mark says that Jesus had compassion 
on the multitudes, because they were as “sheep not having a shepherd” 
(Mark 6:34), and proceeded to feed them, having first caused them to 
recline on the green grass. Why does St. Mark use the word “green”? 
Is it because he has an eye for landscape, or because he thinks of Ps. 
23:2, “He shall feed me in a green pasture”? In John 10, we have 
Ezek. 34 over again; there are the false shepherds and the pillaged 
sheep, and then the fulfilment of the promise of Yahweh that he will be 
the Shepherd of the people, when Jesus says, “I am the Good Shepherd.” 
That which was promised has come to pass. Israel now has its Shep- 
herd, who gathers into his one flock those other sheep who had not been 
in the fold of Israel, and who appoints his apostle to “feed his sheep” 
(John 21:17). 

To the interpreter of the Bible, each passage where this or another 
image occurs has its own particular meaning. But he will not do full 
justice to the meaning of any particular passage unless he sees it in re- 
lation to the rest, and endeavors to grasp the theological development 
of this particular idea. 
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Family Ethics in the Wisdom Literature 
by New G. SmirH 


THERE Is A great deal of interest being shown at present in family ethics. 
Many observers are persuaded that all is not well with the modern home. 
The lack of harmony and discipline in the home is evidenced in the 
alarming growth of juvenile delinquency, and the distressing frequency 
with which marriages are broken in the divorce courts. Attention may 
therefore be called to the guidance on family ethics to be found in the 
Jewish Wisdom Literature. The Jewish sages did not pose as experts in 
family relations or child psychology, but their writings, the fruit of keen 
observation and wide experience, abound with counsels of common 
sense, decency, and courtesy. Such counsels are never out-of-date. 

The Jew seems to have appreciated the institution of the family more 
than has any other race of antiquity. He believed that it was a gracious 
provision of providence that the solitary had been set in families. It 
was not good for man to be alone, and the bonds of duty and affection 
within the family circle were highly valued and highly respected. 

Jewish writers had high praise for virtues of the chaste, industrious, 
and affectionate wife. The beauty of a good woman in ordering her 
household is compared to the beauty of the rising sun (Ecclus. 26: 16) ; 
a silent, affectionate wife is to be regarded as a gift of the Lord (Ecclus. 
26:1, 3, 14). It was considered most advisable for a man to marry, since 
the bachelor will wander up and down disconsolately, without any home 
of his own (Ecclus. 36:25). We have a splendid portrait of the ideal 
wife in Proverbs 31:10-31. She is industrious, seeking wool and flax, 
working willingly with her hands, bringing home bargains from the mar- 
ket like a merchant ship laden with treasure, busy at odd moments with 
the distaff and the spindle. She has business acumen, delivering girdles 
she has woven to the merchant, and buying real estate with the pro- 
ceeds. The children of such a woman rise up to call her blessed, and she 
receives the praise of her husband. 

All wives, of course, did not conform to this high standard. The wise 
men of Judaism were familiar with the talkative woman whose endless 
chatter was a great weariness; as the climbing up of a sandy way wearied 
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the feet of the aged, so such a woman of many words wearied the pa- 
tience of the quiet man (Ecclus. 25:20). It is suggested that the scold- 
ing woman might be an effective defense for a city against its enemies: 
“A loud crying woman and a scold shall be sought to drive away enemies” 
(Ecclus. 26:27). A jealous woman is a source of grief to her husband; 
the husband is warned not to be jealous of his wife lest he teach her a 
bad lesson against himself (Ecclus. 9:1). An evil or drunken woman 
is compared to a yoke shaken to and fro, that is to say, a galling burden; 
“he that hath hold of her is as though he held a scorpion” (Ecclus. 26:7). 
Ben Sirach considered it preferable to dwell with a lion or dragon than 
to keep house with a wicked woman. The husband of such a woman 
would never enjoy a happy home life; he would be found spending his 
spare time at his neighbor’s, and when hearing of his wife’s misdeeds, 
sighing bitterly (Ecclus. 25:16-18). Another of the wise men believed 
that it would be better to live in a corner on a housetop than with a quar- 
relsome, brawling woman in a mansion (Prov. 25:24). 

Infidelity on the part of the husband or the wife was looked upon with 
extreme disfavor. The man who breaks wedlock may think that his 
crime will go unnoticed, but he is reminded that it is seen by God 
(Ecclus. 23:18). Adultery was not only sinful but foolish; the man 
guilty of it “lacketh understanding” and “destroyeth his own soul” 
(Prov. 6:32). The unfaithful wife, by her infidelity, transgresses against 
the law of God and sins against her husband (Ecclus. 23:22-23). Chil- 
dren begotten in adultery are living witnesses to the sins of their par- 
ents (Wisd. of Sol. 4:6). The abhorence with which Jewish moralists 
viewed the sin of adultery is well expressed in the great speech of Job: 

If my heart have been deceived by a woman, 

Or if I have laid in wait at my neighbour’s door, 
Then let my wife grind unto another, 

And let others bow down upon her. 

For this is an heinous crime... 

For it is a fire that consumeth to destruction, 

And would root out all mine increase (Job 31: 9-12). 


In the home the husband was expected to be considerate of his wife 
and servants and strict with his children. The wise men of Judaism had 
no fear of their children suffering from inhibitions and complexes caused 
by the repression of their natural inclinations. In their opinion there 
were natural inclinations which should be repressed firmly. They be- 
lieved that as a horse not broken became headstrong, so a child left to 
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himself became willful. The father who pampered his child was expos- 
ing himself to future grief; the day would come when he would regret 
his folly (Ecclus. 30:7, 9 f.). Ben Sirach’s ideal of education is a stern 
one: Give him [the child] no liberty in his youth, 

And wink not at his follies. 

Bow down his neck when he is young, 

And beat him on the sides when he is a child, 

Lest he wax stubborn, and be disobedient unto thee, 

And so bring sorrow to thine heart (Ecclus. 30: 11 f.). 


The father whose sympathies are too easily stirred by the crying of his 
child is urged to remember that a sound thrashing is not likely to prove 
fatal, and that a beating with the rod may save his soul from Sheol 
(Prov. 23:13 f.). 

It was expected that the father should be a good provider for his 
family. There is one passage in Ecclesiasticus where manual labor is 
spoken of disparagingly, but only because it is being compared with the 
more attractive work of the scribe: 

The wisdom of the learned man cometh by opportunity of leisure; 
And he that hath little business shall become wise. 

How can he get wisdom that holdeth the plough, 

And that glorieth in the goad, 

That driveth oxen, 

And is occupied with their labours, 

And whose talk is of bullocks? (Ecclus. 38:24 f.) 


The farmer who glories in his goad and talks about bullocks may cut a 
poor figure beside the learned scribe, but Ben Sirach acknowledges that 
it is much better to work and abound in all things, than to boast and 
lack bread (Ecclus. 10:27). The man lazy in his work is a brother to 
him who is a great waster, since both alike will come to want (Prov. 
18:9). The wise men had great contempt for the sluggard who turns 
on his bed as a door turns on its hinges (Prov. 26:14). He is so lazy 
that it irks him to take his hand from his bosom (Prov. 19:24) or lift 
it to his mouth (26:15). He refuses to plough when it is cold, and so 
he will have to beg when others reap their harvest (Prov. 20:4). He 
is asked to observe the industry and foresight of the ant, who lays up 
provisions for the winter without any overseer or taskmaster to compel 
such diligence (Prov. 6:6-8). 

The aim of such industry was not to lay up money for money’s sake, 
but to be independent of the charity of others. The life of the man who 
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had to beg was not worthy to be called life at all (Ecclus. 40:28). When 
a man has overstayed his welcome, and his host has become weary of 
him, he will hear bitter words: 


Give place, thou stranger, to an honourable man: 
My brother is come to be lodged, and I have need of my house. 
(Ecclus. 29:27) 


To save one from such embarrassment and humiliation money was re- 
garded as desirable. The wise man, according to the prayer of Agur, 
desired neither poverty nor riches, but only to be fed with food con- 
venient for him. Riches might make him haughty and forgetful of God, 
while extreme poverty might tempt him to steal (Prov. 30:6-8). 
Money was useful also as a means of helping others. Discrimination 
was to be shown in the giving of alms, since it was obviously foolish to 
be generous to the wicked (Ecclus. 12:5-7) ; but as a rule it was better 
to use money to help a friend in distress, than to hide it under a stone 
where it would rust and be lost (Ecclus. 29:10). The righteous poor, 
the fatherless, and the widow were to be cared for by those who had the 
means to help them. He will be a true son of the Most High who will 


be as a father to the fatherless and as a husband to the widow (Ecclus. ' 


4:10). He who has pity upon the poor lends to the Lord, and will surely 
have his reward (Prov. 19:17). 

Children were expected to give implicit obedience to their parents 
(Ecclus. 3:2), and such obedience was sure to be rewarded, according 
to the commandment of the Decalogue, with the blessing of long life. 
To honor one’s parents was to recompense them in some measure for 
their trials: 

Honour thy father with thy whole heart, 

And forget not the sorrows of thy mother. 

Remember that thou wast begotten of them, 

And how canst thou recompense them the things they have done 
for thee? (Ecclus. 7:27 f.) 


The man who honors his parents will be honored in turn by his own 
children, and his house will be established by his father’s blessing (Ecclus. 
3:5, 6,9). 

The wise men set much store upon the amenities of social intercourse. 
In a world where none of us can live or die to ourselves they knew the 
value of friendship, and appreciated its privileges and obligations. To 
visit people when they are sick is a sure way to make friends (Ecclus. 
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7:35). When a friend or neighbor dies it is best to mourn for the dead, 
for the sake of appearances, if for nothing else, but such mourning is 
not to be entered into too seriously: 


Let tears fall down for the dead, 

And begin to lament as if thou hadst suffered harm... 

Weep bitterly, and make great moan... 

And that a day or two, lest thou be evil spoken of; 

And then comfort thyself for thy heaviness (Ecclus. 38: 16 f.). 


To rejoice while others wept, or to sing while others were heavy of heart 
was an unpardonable act of tactless folly (Prov. 25:20). So was the prac- 
tice of outwearing one’s welcome at the house of a neighbor, until the 
neighbor becomes weary at the sight of his too-frequent visitor, and be- 
gins to loathe the sight of him (Prov. 25:17). A curious man, prying 
into his neighbor’s affairs, eavesdropping and peeping at the door, is a 
source of grief and shame (Ecclus. 21: 22-24). The practical joker, who 
plays pranks upon his neighbors, and says, “Am not I in sport?” is not 
applauded for his wit; he is compared to “a madman who casteth fire- 
brands, arrows and death” (Prov. 26:18 f.). 

It was realized that both in the family circle and beyond it, the tongue 
had great capacities for good and evil. A word fitly spoken was very 
precious, but unbridled tongues were responsible for much mischief. The 
wise men were familiar with the boaster, whose tongue was ready to 
make promises, though his hands were slack in keeping them (Ecclus. 
4:29); with the man who roars like a lion at his family, and behaves 
like a madman with his servants (Ecclus. 4:30) ; with the gossip who 
delights to talk about other people’s business (Ecclus. 19:10) ; with the 
talebearer who breaks up friendships (Prov. 6:19); and with the man 
hasty in speech who makes remarks in the heat of anger of which, later, 
he has reason to repent (Prov. 1:22-24). Reticence was regarded as 
a most commendable virtue, and he who had gained control of his 
tongue was considered well on the way towards keeping himself out of 
trouble (Prov. 21:23). 

Such counsels, touching on age old problems of human behavior, 
helped to maintain a high level of family life among the Jewish people 
and contributed to the health and happiness of the race over many 
generations. A re-emphasis of the old-fashioned virtues stressed by the 
Jewish sages—chastity, industry, temperance, and self-control—would 
do much to strengthen the foundations of family life among us, for the 
ways of wisdom are still ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace. 
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XII. The Book of Leviticus 


by Corwin C. RoacH 


Or ALL THE Old Testament books, Leviticus is the most forbidding 
and unattractive to the ordinary modern Christian. It is concerned in 
its entirety with priestly legislation. What few narratives there are, such 
as the episode of Nadab and Abihu, owe their presence to their legal im- 
port. As spiritual food Leviticus appears to be all bone and gristle. Yet 
there is a good deal of marrow in those bones if we take the trouble to 
split them open. Beneath the ideas and practices which seem so strange 
and bizarre to us there are truths as valuable today as in the time of 
Moses or Ezra. 

It is just at this point, however, in regard to the authorship and date 
of the material in Leviticus, as well as its homogeneity, that we find a 
wide variety of opinion among scholars. We may refer to the selected 
bibliography on Pentateuchal criticism given in this series previously,' 
adding a few other citations. For a statement of the Roman Catholic 
position see John E. Steinmueller, A Companion to Scripture Studies. 
The conservative Jewish position is maintained and references given by 
Felix A. Levy in his article “Contemporary Trends in Jewish Bible 
Study” which is Chapter V in The Study of the Bible Today and To- 
morrow.’ The liberal critical approach may be found for convenience 
in three encyclopedia articles on Leviticus: George F. Moore in Encyclo- 
paedia Biblica,* G. Harford-Battersby in A Dictionary of the Bible, and 
George A. Barton in The fewish Encyclopedia.® For the conservative 
Christian position see Wilhelm Moeller’s “Leviticus” in The Interna- 
tional Standard Bible Encyclopaedia.’ Moeller holds to the unity of 
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Leviticus (denying the existence of a special H Code) and to Mosaic 
authorship. 

The divisions of Leviticus are clear-cut and recognized by all: (1) 
Chapters 1-7, The Laws of Sacrifice; (2) Chapters 8-10, The Conse- 
cration of Aaron and His Sons; (3) Chapters 11-15, The Laws of Clean 
and Unclean; (4) Chapter 16, The Day of Atonement; (5) Chapters 
17-26, Holiness Legislation (The Holiness Code); (6) Chapter 27, 
Appendix (Laws of Vows and Tithes). Such an analysis indicates the 
major topics of concern for the student of Leviticus. They center around 
the nature and significance of sacrifice and the meaning of the holy. 

G. Buchanan Gray’ indicates three levels of interpretation: the ideas 
that gave birth to sacrifice, the ideas which were associated with sacri- 
fice by the community for whom the Levitical legislation was framed, 
and the subsequent ideas of later Jewish, and we may add Christian, 
exegetes. As he points out, only the last of these three levels of inter- 
pretation was ever expounded. Scholars have been divided concerning 
the first period, the original meaning and significance of sacrifice. In- 
deed there has been a difference of opinion as to whether there was one 
primary purpose or several. W. O. E. Oesterley,’ gives, with biblio- 
graphical references, a convenient summary of these various points of 
view: the gift, communion, life, and magic theories. Oesterley’s is the 
most recent treatment. The two classic discussions in English of Hebrew 
sacrifice are those of W. Robertson Smith,’° and G. Buchanan Gray." 
The articles on “Sacrifice” in the three encyclopedias already mentioned 
are good, G. F. Moore in Encyclopedia Biblica, W. P. Paterson in Has- 
ting’s Dictionary of the Bible, while The fewish Encyclopedia has a 
composite article by Max Seligsohn, Jacob Z. Lauterbach and Emil G. 
Hirsch. Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics" has a composite article 
also. The sections particularly relevant are “Hebrew” (R. A. S. Mac- 
alister under “Semitic”), “Jewish” (M. Gaster), and “Introductory 
and Primitive” (E. O. James). The latter’s Origins of Sacrifice’® may 
also be consulted. Some of these primitive motivations may still inspire 
men in their worship of God today. For the Hebrew ritual in relation 





8. “Interpretations of Jewish Sacrifice,” The Expositor, Vol. 9 (May, 1915), pp. 386 ff. 
9. Sacrifices in Ancient Israel (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1937). 


10. Lectures on the Religion of the Semites, 3rd ed., rev. by Stanley A. Cook (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1927). 


11. Sacrifice in the Old Testament (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1925). 
12. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1908-27. 
13. London: John Murray, 1933. 
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to the general Near East pattern see the two collections of essays edited 
by Samuel H. Hooke in Myth and Ritual'* and The Labyrinth.” 

It is quite possible that for many a pious Jew the fact that God com- 
manded the Levitical rites and ceremonies was sufficient reason for 
their observance. The remark of the first century rabbi, Johanan ben 
Zakkai, has been quoted by several writers: “This is the ordinance of 
the law; and that is sufficient reason for performing the ritual.” Yet 
at the same period, Philo’® and Josephus” were finding an inner signifi- 
cance in the various elements of the ritualistic system. This same interest 
is reflected in the subsequent Rabbinic literature,” the definitive expo- 
sition being that of the medieval rabbi Maimonides in his Yad Hacha- 
zakah or Mishneh Torah. I know of no complete English translation of 
this work.” 

We need not discuss in detail the New Testament references to the 
Levitical sacrificial system and their application to the person and work 
of Christ. The articles on “Sacrifice” by George F. Moore and W. P. 
Paterson discuss the citations in detail. The commentaries on the Epistle 
to the Hebrews are particularly helpful here. In subsequent Christian 
literature emphasis was put upon the typology of Old Testament sacri- 
fice. The modern phase of this discussion began with C. C. W. F. Baehr, 
Symbolik des Mosaischen Cultus.” Some of the subsequent discussions 
available in English will be found in the bibliography at the end of this 
article. These elaborate treatises may seem to some of us as going far 
afield, and yet is it too much to say that the Levitical rules concerning 
the offerings to God were answering human needs which are fundamen- 
tal and basic? (See the concluding paragraph of Paterson’s article for 
a sober statement.) Certainly the central concept of sacrifice can hardly 
be dissociated from a religion whose Founder gave his life upon a cross. 
So the first sacrifice considered by Leviticus, that of the burnt offering, 
the consumption of the entire animal upon the altar, symbolizes for 





14. London: Oxford University Press, 1933. 

15. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1935. 

16. The recent translation by G. H. Whitaker and F. H. Colson in The Loeb Classical Library, 
9 vols, (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1929-39), should be consulted. 

17. The best modern text and translation is that of H. St. John Thackeray and Ralph Marcus 
in The Loeb Classical Library, 8 vols. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1926- ). 

18. For the Mishna see the translation by Herbert Danby (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1933). 

19. See also his More Nebuchin in the translation The Guide for the Perplexed, trans. by 
M. Friedlaender, 2nd ed., revised throughout (London: George Routledge and Sons, Limited, 
1904). References to the literature are given in the article in the Jewish Encyclopaedia. The 
commentary on Leviticus by J. H. Hertz, The Pentateuch and Haftorahs (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1932), draws upon this material. 

20. Heidelberg, 1837. 
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us as it did for the ancient Jewish worshiper the surrender of the entire 
self to God. Worship must begin as does the Book of Leviticus with a 
complete offering to God. The ritual of the whole burnt offering is a 
dramatic presentation of the Deuteronomic command to love God with 
all thy heart and soul and might (Deut. 6:4). 

The second sacrifice, that of the meal offering, is composed of those 
products of the soil for which a man must labor. As an independent 
sacrifice it would be offered only by the very poor. Flour and oil repre- 
sent the food of the common man. There was an appeal to the prole- 
tariat in ancient Judaism and in the early church which too often is 
lacking in our modern Christianity. There is a divinity in toil and the 
meal offering is a symbol of the consecration of our work and service to 
God. 

The third type of sacrifice, that called in our versions the “peace 
offering,” was eaten in part by the worshipers. It was a communion 
with God, a joyous Eucharist in the root meaning of that word. Note 
the American Standard Version marginal rendering “thank offerings.” 
Three classes of these offerings are referred to in Leviticus 7:12, 16: 
thank offerings in our sense of the word, votive offerings, and freewill 
offerings. Here is a challenge for us as Christians. Do we thank God 
for the benefits he has bestowed upon us? Do we carry out the good reso- 
lutions we have made in the days of trouble and adversity? Finally, how 
often, when life is good and all is going well do we take time to praise 
God freely and gratefully? 

The distinction between the last two types of sacrifice, the sin offer- 
ings and the trespass offering, is not absolutely clear. In the case of 
the latter restitution was possible. The former would stress more the 
idea of humility and repentance. The high priest, the ruler, the con- 
gregation, as well as the common man, were to admit their guilt. It is 
still hard for those in high places to admit they have done wrong. It is 
even harder for us as a nation to be conscious of our corporate sins. We 
still need in our worship the modern equivalent for the humility and 
penitence of the sin offering, the vow of restitution of the trespass offer- 
ing. Both offerings should teach us as they did the ancient Hebrew the 
exceeding sinfulness of sin. 

Chapters 8-10 are concerned with the priesthood, and the solemnity 
by which these ancient priests were inducted into their sacred office 
should be both admonition and inspiration for the Christian minister. 
Whether the story of Nadab and Abihu be historical or priestly midrash, 
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we can still learn the lessons it teaches, the danger that ignorance, am- 
bition, or self-indulgence may vitiate our ministry, and that like them 
we be guilty of offering strange fire, unhallowed enthusiasms, upon God’s 
altar. The Levitical priesthood had a double function: it represented 
God to man and man to God. This dual nature comes out in the cere- 
monies described in these chapters. We need not discuss the function 
of the priest as sacrificer for that is sufficiently obvious. Christian scholars 
and Protestant writers in particular have tended to minimize the primary 
function of the priesthood as instructors of the laity in the ways of God 
(see Lev. 10:11 f. and contrast Isa. 5:20-22). In the priestly garments 
described in Leviticus 8:7 ff. the most important and conspicuous object 
is the breastplate with the Urim and Thummim, the stones of judgment, 
or more properly of decision. The kosher laws of Chapters 11-15 are 
an example of the way in which the priest entered into the everyday 
life of the people, and it is significant that they should follow imme- 
diately on the present section. Again there is an example and inspiration 
for the Christian minister. 

A new attitude toward the didactic function of the priesthood, with 
a minimizing of the supposed antagonism between prophet and priest, 
is reflected in such books by Christian scholars as Adam C. Welch, 
Prophet and Priest in Old Israel,” and Alfred Guillaume, Prophecy 
and Divination.” Among Jewish scholars, see Jacob Hoschander, Priests 
and Prophets.® 

Chapters 11-15 teach the general lesson of the importance of the 
physical life, of health and well-being, and the responsibility of God’s 
ministers for these matters. “The study of hygiene, the promotion of 
public health by helping to make or enforce good sanitary laws and by- 
laws, the provision of baths and washhouses or of a water supply, simple 
living, good housewifery, the stamping out of infectious diseases, the 
treatment of the poor and sick — if Lv. only furnished texts for the com- 
mendation of these things, could we say that its religious value was in- 
significant?”** There is a “social gospel” in this most unlikely place, the 
laws of clean and unclean of the ancient Hebrews. 

Chapter 11 is concerned with the dietary laws. Their origin is com- 
plex. Unclean animals would be those associated with the worship of 





21. London: Student Christian Movement Press, 1936. 

22. London: Hodder and Stoughton Limited, 1938. In this connection I may mention my 
own article, “Prophet versus Priest: A False Antithesis,” Religion in the Making, Vol. I (Jan- 
uary, 1941), pp. 327 ff. 

23. New York: The Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 1938. 

24. Harford-Battersby, of. cit., p. 109. 
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other gods or those repulsive in appearance or habits. There is a question 
how far the hygienic factor enters in. The Christian church has been 
freed from the obligations of these dietary laws, and we read the story 
of the conflict over them and the resultant victory in the Gospels and 
the Epistles of St. Paul. We rejoice in the liberty of the Christian gospel, 
and we can appreciate the abuses which arose with the observance of 
the kosher legislation by the pious Jew, an attitude of complacency and 
a feeling of separation and superiority which Jesus and St. Paul rightly 
condemn. At the same time the laws bear witness to a loyalty toward 
God, a control of the physical appetites, and a spirit of self-sacrifice — 
positive qualities which should characterize our Christian profession also. 

It should be noted in connection with Chapter 12 that the defilement 
incurred in childbirth is ritualistic and not moral. It is not that there 
is anything sinful or unclean in our sense of these words connected with 
childbirth, but rather that life, like death, is part of the mystery of ex- 
istence. Those who are intimately connected with either are rendered 
unclean, they have come in contact with uncommon powers. Because 
the female was the childbearer, the time of purification after the birth 
of a girl was twice that after the birth of a boy. In Judaism” as in 
Christianity” the emphasis is upon praise to God for a safe birth. It 
would be well if we would retain some of the ancient mystic dread, the 
realization that life is the gift of God and should be treated—our own 
life, the lives of our children, the lives of all people everywhere—as a 
holy thing. 

Passing over to Chapter 16, we have the ritual for the Day of Atone- 
ment. Although many critics see in the present form of the chapter a 
late and composite treatment reflecting the post-exilic concern with 
sin and its removal, certain parts of the observance, the goat for Azazel 
in particular, are archaic, among the most primitive material which 
we have. For the background of this latter concept see in addition to 
the encyclopedia articles on Azazel, James G. Frazer, The Golden 
Bough.”’” Whatever the origin of this observance, it possesses continuing 
value. We have nothing in Christianity that quite corresponds. It is 
really a combination of our Ash Wednesday, Good Friday, and Easter, 
a day of penitence, sacrifice, and redemption. The classic comparison 
of the Day to the work of Christ is, of course, found in the Epistle to 





25. See Hertz, op. cit., p. 114. , 

26. See for example “The Thanksgiving of Women After Childbirth,” in The Anglican 
Prayer Book. 

27. Vol. IX, The Scapegoat (London: Macmillan and Company, 1925). 
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the Hebrews. We have cited the Jewish and Christian literature on the 
general subject of Hebrew sacrifice. See also the brief, suggestive state- 
ment in I. G. Matthews, The Religious Pilgrimage of Israel.” 

The concept of holiness is basic to Leviticus. The sacrificial system 
culminating in the Day of Atonement, the priestly guild, the laws of 
clean and unclean, are all designed to achieve the ideal of a holy people 
in fellowship with the holy God. Our word “holiness” translates the 
Hebrew kodesh, and although there is some uncertainty about the root 
meaning of the latter it is generally supposed to be connected with the 
idea of separateness or aloofness. In addition to the older articles on 
“Holiness” in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible and the Encyclopedia 
of Religion and Ethics see Norman H. Snaith, The Distinctive Ideas of 
the Old Testament.” The outstanding general treatment of the subject 
is that by Rudolf Otto in The Idea of the Holy.® 

At the outset the Hebrew concept of the holy was essentially non- 
ethical and separatist, although Snaith and the other writers on the 
subject would qualify those terms. Yet, as Snaith* points out, Isaiah 
in Chapter 5 makes the association of holiness and righteousness, and 
with Jeremiah we have a prophet sanctified unto the nations (Jer. 1:5). 
The work of these prophets in ethicizing and universalizing the idea 
of holiness lay fallow. In St. Paul we see the whole ceremonial law done 
away with, including the observance of feasts and seasons, the rite of 
circumcision, and the distinction of meats. But the ethical truths which 
the prophets singled out, and which the Pentateuch includes, along with 
so much outworn ritualism, are earnestly defended. 

It is interesting that in the very epistle in which the ceremonialism 
of Judaism is abrogated we find holiness universalized in the spirit of 
Jeremiah (Gal. 1:15 f.). At this point, of course, St. Paul is merely 
following the example of Jesus. In the Sermon on the Mount, Jesus tells 
us how we should regard the law, what is the real nature of holiness. 
Over against the command of Leviticus 19:2, “Ye shall be holy: for I 
the Lord your God am holy,” we have the Christian ideal, “Ye therefore 
shall be perfect as your heavenly Father is perfect” (Matt. 5:48). This 
in Luke 6:36 is rendered “merciful.” Professor Torrey comes close to 
this meaning in his rendering, “Be therefore all including (in your good 
will) even as your heavenly Father includes all.” 





28. (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1947), pp. 198 ff. 

29. London: The Epworth Press, 1944. 

go. Trans. John W. Harvey (London: Oxford University Press, 1924). 
g1. Of. cit., p. 51. 
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Because of their peculiar insistence upon the quality of holiness and 
the presence of other peculiarities, Chapters 17-26, since the time of 
Klostermann in 1877, have been regarded as comprising a special set 
of laws, and have been called the Holiness Code. They are a confusing 
mixture of the ritualistic and the ethical. We do not have space to dis- 
cuss these chapters in detail but we may look briefly at Chapter 19 which 
is the Holiness Code and indeed the whole Pentateuchal Law in minia- 
ture. Here we find in part moral laws of abiding worth. It is from this 
same chapter that Jesus took the second half of his summary of the law 
(vs. 18b). Respect for parents and the aged, generosity toward the poor, 
honesty and uprightness in business dealings, especially in the case of 
employees, consideration for the physically handicapped, impartial jus- 
tice, regard for foreigners and aliens, all are injunctions as valid today 
as when first compiled by our ancient author. 

Yet some of the primitive practices, the original reasons for whose 
observance had long since been forgotten, also bear witness to a spirit 
we might emulate. The command against reaping the corners of a field 
and stripping the vineyards may have been meant originally to propitiate 
the vegetation spirits. This superstition, the relic of a former religious 
practice, has been turned into a charitable provision. It is a wise method 
which the ancient lawmaker has followed here. It is interesting to note 
that the most enlightened agricultural science now insists upon the same 
practice, but for a different reason, the preservation of the country 
wild life. The spiritual application of the law is obvious. To plow the 
field up to the last furrow—the attempt to scrape the last bit of profit 
from one’s labor—betokens a niggardly, grasping spirit which in the end 
works to its own disadvantage. 

In verse 19 we have a law against improper mixtures. It is possible 
that the original reason behind this prohibition was to proscribe magical 
practices in which such mixtures were used. It is a question how far 
the later Jews were conscious of the original reason behind the law. For 
them it may rather have been the feeling that man must not meddle with 
the order of the universe as God has established it. Of course, we do 
not interpret this law literally today. The perils of sorcery no longer 
alarm us, and we breed mules, grow hybrid corn, and wear clothes of 
mixed goods. We blend the products of the mineral and animal kingdom 
as we please. Yet there are moral distinctions we dare not blend. White 
is white and black is black. Accordingly, Henry S. Coffin, speaking of 
the laws against seething a kid in its mother’s milk or wearing a garment 
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of mixed materials or the law of the parapets, remarks, “these were 
ways of cultivating respectively delicate feeling, sincerity and thought- 
fulness.”** The very bizarre nature of some of these commands under- 
lines the abiding moral principles which need emphasis today as much as 
when the laws were first promulgated. 

We have noted the significance of the Day of Atonement. In Chapter 
23 we have the calendar of feasts and fasts. These have their Christian 
counterparts and as we interpret the meaning of Easter, Pentecost, 
Thanksgiving Day, New Year’s Day, we have a wealth of explanatory 
material in the Old Testament ideas and the primitive concepts which 
lay behind them. Likewise, in the laws of the Sabbatical Year and the 
Year of Jubilee there is set forth an ideal whose implications are still 
valid today. Property is not a private possession gradually accumulating 
in the hands of a few, nor are men to be sold into perpetual slavery. God 
is the ultimate owner. We are all strangers and sojourners under his 
protection (vs. 23). Note that the Jubilee Year begins on the Day of 
Atonement. As we acknowledge that we are all sinners, dependent upon 
God’s mercy and grace, the gap which separates us from our brother, 
our superior wealth and position, is nothing in comparison to the gulf 
between us and God. 

Chapter 26 is the hortatory conclusion to the Holiness Code. “As an 
example of impassioned eloquence, rising sometimes to the level of 
poetry (vs. 36) this chapter is unsurpassed by anything of its kind in the 
Old Testament.” The climax of the chapter and the book is the picture 
of the tabernacling God (vss. 11-13). However different our theological 
presuppositions and religious practices may be from those of the authors 
of this ancient book, our purpose is the same, so to live that we may 
dwell with God and he with us. For that reason the Book of Leviticus 
will continue to be of value to the biblical student and preacher who is 
able to discern this underlying identity. 





32. What to Preach (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1926), pp. 87 f. 
33. Christopher R. North, The Abingdon Bible Commentary (New York: The Abingdon 
Press, 1929), p. 296. 
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millan Company, 1929. 

Lofthouse, William F. “Leviticus.” A Commentary on the Bible, ed. by Arthur S. 
Peake. New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1919. 

Morentz, Paul I., and Herbert C. Alleman. “Leviticus.” Old Testament Commen- 
tary, ed. by Herbert C. Alleman, Elmer E. Flack. Philadelphia: The Muhlenberg 
Press, 1929. 

North, Christopher R. “Leviticus.” The Abingdon Bible Commentary, ed. by Fred- 
erick Carl Eiselen, Edwin Lewis, David G. Downey. New York: The Abingdon 
Press, 1929. 

. “Leviticus.” A Commentary on the Bible, ed. by J. R. Dummelow. New 

York: The Macmillan Company, 1908. 
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The exegetical helps are scanty and quite old. The following com- 
mentaries are primarily homiletical: 


Jellie, W. Harvey. The Preacher's Commentary on the Book of Leviticus. New York: 
Funk and Wagnalls Company, 1892. 

Kellogg, S. H. The Book of Leviticus (The Expositor’s Bible). New York: A. C. 
Armstrong and Son, 1901. 

Spence, H. D. M. Leviticus (The Pulpit Commentary). New York: Funk and Wag- 
nalls Company, n.d. 
Two other helps may be noted: 

Maclaren, Alexander. Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers (Expositions of Holy Scripture). 
New York: George H. Doran, n.d. 

Hastings, James. Genesis to Numbers (The Great Texts of the Bible). New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1911. 


The student interested in the spiritual message of Leviticus will re- 
ceive some help from the general treatments of Old Testament religion 
and theology. In addition to those cited by E. E. Flack, op. cit., p. 92, see 


Baab, Otto J. The Theology of the Old Testament. New York and Nashville: Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1949. 

Burrows, Millar. An Outline of Biblical Theology. Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1946. 

Knudson, Albert C. The Religious Teaching of the Old Testament. New York: 
The Abingdon Press, 1918. 

Matthews, I. G. The Religious Pilgrimage of Israel. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1947. 

Peters, John P. The Religion of the Hebrews. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1923. 

Phythian-Adams, W. J. The People and the Presence. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1942. 

Robinson, H. Wheeler. The Religious Ideas of the Old T«stament. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1927. 

Smith, Henry P. The Religion of Israel. New York: Charles }cribner’s Sons, 1925. 

Pedersen, Johs. Israel: Its Life and Culture. London: Humpl rey Milford, Oxford 
University Press, I-II 1926, III-IV 1940. The second volum:—III, Holiness and 
Its Upholders, and IV, The Removal and the Source of Hoi:ness—is particularly 
relevant. 


See also the following books on Jewish theology: 


Kohler, K. Jewish Theology. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1918. 

Moore, George F. Judaism. 3 vols. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1927- 
1930. 

Schechter, S. Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1923. 
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Critical treatments in addition to those already cited would include: 


Daube, David. Studies in Biblical Law. Cambridge: University Press, 1947. 

Green, William H. The Hebrew Feasts. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers, 
1885. Green held to the Mosaic origin of Hebrew feasts. 

Harper, William R. The Priestly Element in the Old Testament. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, revised and enlarged edition, 1905. 

Kent, Charles F. The Messages of Israel’s Laws and Legal Precedents (The Stu- 
dent’s Old Testament, Vol. IV). New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1907. Has 
full bibliography up to date of publication. 

Smith, J. M. Powis. The Origin and History of Hebrew Law. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1931. 

Smith, W. Robertson. The Old Testament in the Fewish Church. New York: D. 
Appleton and Company, second edition, revised, 1892. 

Discussions in English of the typology of Old Testament sacrifice 
include the following: 

Cave, Alfred. The Scriptural Doctrine of Sacrifice. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 
1877. 

Edersheim, Alfred. The Temple, Its Ministry and Services. New edition, revised. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. First published 1874. 

Fairbairn, Patrick. The Typology of Scripture. Philadelphia: Smith and English, 
1854. 

Jukes, Andrew. The Law of the Offerings in Leviticus I-VII. London: James Nisbet 
and Company, 1878. 

Kurtz, J. H. Sacrificial Worship of the Old Testament. Trans. by James Martin. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1863. 

Oehler, Gust. Fr. Theology of the Old Testament. 2 vols. Edinburgh: T. and T. 
Clark, 1880. 

Sanday, William. Christ in the Law; or the Gospel Foreshadowed in the Pentateuch. 

(Compiled from various sources by a Priest of the Church of England). London: 

J. Masters and Co., 1876. 
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Books on Biblical Preaching 


by Harry F. BAuGHMAN 


PUBLICATIONS in the area of biblical preaching are not numerous. There 
is, to be sure, a considerable volume of literature appearing each year 
on the subject of preaching. But much of it is, by design, technical, 
inspirational, didactic, or general. And there are many volumes of ser- 
mons coming annually from the press. Not all of them, however, propose 
to be examples of biblical preaching. This bibliography will be limited 
to the specific field named, leaving the more general or technical themes 
to other hands. It will concern itself chiefly with books appearing in 
the last decade. 

Setting this time limit excludes from more than mere mention sev- 
eral volumes which have been of marked interest and stimulus to many 
preachers. Halford Luccock’s Preaching Values in New Translations 
of the New Testament, Preaching Values in New Translations of the 
Old Testament, and The Acts of the Apostles in Present-Day Preach- 
ing, as well as Carl S. Patton’s The Use of the Bible in Preaching, served 
to quicken interest in the use of Scripture in fresh ways to develop rele- 
vant preaching. The emphasis in these volumes is less on interpretation 
of the heart of the passage and its essential meaning than upon appli- 
cation to the problems of modern life. Works of this sort were forerun- 
ners of the movement which grew to greater proportions in the succeed- 
ing decade. 

For the purposes of this report the publications in the field of biblical 
preaching will be divided into several groups. The distinctions are not 
clearly marked in every instance, but this grouping will give a practical, 
comprehensive view of the field. 

1. Books ON PREACHING FROM THE BrsteE — Dr. Andrew W. Blackwood of 
Princeton Theological Seminary by his publications did much to turn the trend 
of preaching in the decade under review toward a greater and a more faithful 
use of the Bible. His Preaching from the Bible was perhaps a leading factor in 
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this development. The tide had already begun to turn away from preaching that 
was chiefly topical in character, and toward preaching whose main characteristic 
was interpretation. Hearers were being invited more and more into the “House 
of the Interpreter.” The insights of Scripture were more frequently sought as 
the ultimate solvents of all of life’s deepest problems. 

It was Preaching from the Bible—possibly the hours of instruction back of it 
—which gave impetus to this trend. Here the author shows the various possi- 
bilities of scriptural preaching. In succession his chapters deal with the types 
of sermons that may be developed, such as the biographical, the expository, the 
“book study,” the “chapter study.” Besides the chapters on the several types 
of sermons there are three chapters devoted to techniques in sermon building. 
Throughout the presentation are woven examples, both from the author’s own 
store of homiletical material and from general sources, to illustrate the procedure. 
Counsel concerning the homiletical section of the preacher’s library is offered. 
The passing years have subjected this counsel to the need of complete revision, 
since the volume stands at the beginning of one of the most catastrophic decades 
of modern history. 

The Lyman Beecher lectures in 1941 and 1943 contributed unique and inter- 
esting volumes to this literature. Ralph W. Sockman, in The Highway of God, 
set a style which he has repeated in various other lectures and publications. On 
the basis of Jesus’ estimate of John the Baptist he applies the successive phrases 
of the text to the life and work of the modern preacher. Thus, the phrase, “a 
voice in the wilderness,” suggests the “wilderness setting in which the prophet’s 
voice is raised.” “A reed shaken by the wind” suggests the currents of influence 
that play upon the preacher’s life. The word “prophet” gives the lecturer his 
opportunity to present the preacher as the spokesman of God. And so the volume 
becomes an example of the use of a text applied to the development and presen- 
tation of a great subject. 

Paul Scherer in For We Have This Treasure employs a similar method with 
important variations. St. Paul, the “ambassador of God,” is made to speak to 
all of God’s ambassadors through counsels wisely chosen from his various writings. 
Instead of one passage consecutively analyzed, significant selections are made 
from the wide range of the Apostle’s letters, and these suggest the themes of the 
lectures. Examples are “Like a Man of God” (II Cor. 2:17) and “You Are 
Not Your Own” (I Cor. 6:20). By skillful use of the Scripture the author makes 
a valuable contribution to the content of preaching, as well as to the preacher’s 
homiletical art. There is sufficient exposition of the several passages to set forth 
the essentials of the Christian doctrine. A wealth of illustrative material is drawn 
from varied sources to adorn and to illumine and apply the message. 

Between these two series of the Lyman Beecher lectures a third treated the 
subject of preaching from the point of view of the Word—Preaching the Word 
of God. Morgan Phelps Noyes employs a rather conventional pattern to set forth 
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the nature of the preacher’s task under such titles as “The Word and the 
Preacher,” “The Word and the Church,” “The Word and the World.” 

Preaching Values in the Bible, by Corwin C. Roach, attempts a difficult task. 
It sets forth ways of dealing with the Bible in its larger units. Actually it does 
not single out “preaching values” as the title suggests, but rather presents the 
values of studying the Bible in comprehensive fashion for the purpose of appro- 
priating its great truths and preaching on them. 

2. EXPOSITIONS AND INTERPRETATIONS — Preaching from the Prophets, by 
Kyle M. Yates, is the outgrowth of Old Testament studies. It consists of brief, 
workable summaries of the lives and times of the prophets, analyses of the dis- 
tinct elements of their messages, and guideposts to the values for preaching. 

In 1944 Gordon Poteat addressed himself to the question of authority in 
preaching, and answered his question by producing We Preach Not Ourselves. 
Examining the basic assumptions of preaching, exploring the reasons for a wan- 
ing influence of the pulpit, he decided that preaching needs a “back to the 
Bible” movement. But, he concluded, a return to the Bible does not mean 
preaching from isolated texts, as if the Bible were a loose compendium of apo- 
thegms or maxims. The authority of preaching must be the authority of the 
Spirit. The total message of the Word should be the burden of the preacher. 
In demonstration of this principle the author presents an expository study of 
I Corinthians. Maintaining the sequence and atmosphere of Paul’s thinking, 
he applies the Apostle’s message to the life of the present day in a work which 
does not so much provide ready-made sermons as provoke sermonic thinking. 
The fascination and inspiration of the prophets for the interpreter is evidenced 
in the number of works published in this decade dealing with Old Testament 
preachers. 

Event in Eternity, by Paul Scherer, is a study of Second Isaiah. The match- 
less insights of this man of God are presented under topics designed to interpret 
the prophetic message and to speak to the imagination. First the prophet is 
given his setting in history, and then he is made to address the present age in 
terms that are relevant. Such topics as “The Glory and Majesty of God,” “God 
in History,” “The Eternal Purpose,” “The God Who Would Be Man,” “The 
Divine Vocation,” indicate the range of homiletical suggestion in this stimu- 
lating volume. 

In The Genius of the Prophets, W. Arthur Faus approaches the prophetic 
spirit from a unique point of view. He sees certain characteristics that the 
prophets possess in common—realism, hope, vision, prophetic gift—and traces 
these qualities through the prophetic literature. He finds a common denominator 
and uses this to apply the messages of the prophets to the life of this present world. 

Preaching from Samuel is one of Andrew W. Blackwood’s contributions to 
expository homiletical study. It is essentially an application to specific books of 
the Bible of the principles set forth in Preaching from the Bible. The homiletical 
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resources of the two Books of Samuel are explored and presented under topics 
readily applicable to the world in a day of reconstruction. 

In a volume which has had a wide acceptance Raymond Calkins focuses preach- 
ing interest upon a section of the prophetic writings. The Modern Message of 
the Minor Prophets combines background studies with interpretative material. 
It is a practical, suggestive analysis of the messages of these prophets. 

The Witness of the Prophets, by Gordon Pratt Baker, while not homiletical 
in its organization and intention, does help to fill the preaching reservoirs of 
the minister by a discerning interpretation of the spirit and messages of the 
prophets. 

John Schmidt, in Letter to Corinth, has given a narrative commentary on 
St. Paul’s First Letter to The Corinthians, which penetratingly sets forth the 
heart of the Apostle’s truth and suggests stimulating preaching values. 

A Reading of Revelation, by Charles Leslie Venable, is, as its author suggests, 
“a way of letting the Scriptures speak for themselves in a connected narrative.” 
It makes no effort to point out homiletical nuggets, but by a sympathetic reading 
of the Word, and by a manifest effort to enter into the experience that produced 
the Word, it actually awakens many “starter thoughts” for the alert reader. 

An interesting interpretation relevant to preaching is Arnold T. Ohrn’s The 
Gospel and the Sermon on the Mount. Written in Norwegian and translated 
by Josef Nordenhand, with an introduction by John W. Bradbury, this little vol- 
ume considers the ethical message of the New Testament particularly in relation 
to the concept of the gospel. It develops its thesis through an illuminating inter- 
pretation of the Sermon on the Mount. 

Two other studies of the Sermon on the Mount ought to be included in this 
consideration. Martin Dibelius of Heidelberg University delivered the John C. 
Shaffer Lectures at Yale University Divinity School in 1934. His presentation was 
a sound and interesting analysis of Jesus’ preaching. In 1940 the work was pub- 
lished under the title The Sermon on the Mount. 

Gaius Glenn Atkins in 1948 contributed his interpretation of the same section 
of St. Matthew’s Gospel under the title, From the Hillside. 

Chester Warren Quimby announces as the purpose of his book, The Great 
Redemption, the production of “a living commentary.” He interprets St. Paul’s 
Letter to the Romans by clarifying the author’s main ideas. His work is a study 
of the message of the Apostle arranged under topics rather than in consecutive 
fashion. It is based upon scholarly research but is avowedly homiletical in its 
work of exposition. 

3. SERMONS — Beginning in 1941, and each year thereafter until 1948, the 
United Lutheran Publication House prepared a volume of Lenten Sermons on 
the Gospel for the Day, edited by Paul Strodach and later by H. Torrey Walker. 
Titles of the volumes were selected from the sermons used: The Parable of the 
Empty Soul, Calling All Christians, God — the Eternal Paradox, But Christ Did 
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Rise!, Victim and Victor, Christ or Confusion, This Holy Venture, Divine In- I 
vasion. The sermons represent a cross section of the preaching in the United leti 
Lutheran Church, most of them having been actually preached in the pulpits are 
of the Church. lerr 
Similar in nature and method are three volumes of sermons under the imprint inte 
of the Augsburg Publishing House by pastors of the Evangelical Lutheran | cal 
Church. There are three sermons for each of the Sundays in the Trinity season. of | 
All are Scripture centered and representative of the regard for the Word pre- tim 
vailing in the section of the church from which they came. Titles are Jn Whom Psz 
We Live, Teach Me Thy Paths, and For This Cause. anc 
More definitely homiletical in character than other studies of the Sermon on | Me 
the Mount referred to in the preceding section is Ernest Trice Thompson’s The | 7; 
Sermon on the Mount. It is expository in character, a clear example of a tech- the 
nique for setting forth the meaning of an extended passage. After a study of the ful 
historical background of Jesus’ preaching of the Kingdom, three chief divisions ne 
unfold the central message. Integrated titles under each general subject furnish (| __his 
the vehicle of exposition. Thus, the Citizens of the Kingdom are considered in | 
two sermons, “Their Characteristics and Blessings,” and “Their Influence and | Ch 
Responsibility.” The Righteousness of the Kingdom is presented in four sermons, of 
“Tts Nature,” “Its Observance,” “Its Value,” and “Its Gaining.” The Summons op 
to the Kingdom is seen as “The Two Ways,” “The Two Dangers” and “The the 
Two Foundations.” As an example of the expository method as well as for its oft 
vital, applicable message this volume merits note. - 
The Greatest Texts of the Bible is Clarence E. Macartney’s effort to focus Pa 
preaching interest upon the passages of Scripture that enshrine the great truths Je 
of redemption. Dr. Macartney believes that the emphasis has been upon the me 
social and ethical implications of the gospel, resulting in a neglect of the impor- hos 
tant doctrines. Eighteen sermons present the author’s fundamental religious pa 
conception. Texts are mostly from the New Testament, and of these all but one ar 
from the Epistles and Revelation. The method of treatment is textual, and the 
sermons are illumined with the author’s well-known skill in the use of apt illus- 
tration. = 
Because George W. Truett was a preacher of unusual influence the publica- ba 
tion of examples of his preaching is significant. Volume II of the Truett Memorial th 
Series is entitled Sermons from Paul. The texts are usually quite brief, sometimes pl 
only a word or a phrase, and the treatment is often topical. But the volume as A 
a whole presents a great preacher’s experience of the Christian religion accord- la 
ing to St. Paul. Titles such as “Why Christ Died,” “The Adequacy of Christ,” nz 
“A Living Sacrifice” are representative of the approach. as 
Another preacher whose pulpit influence attracts attention to his publications Ir 
is Ernest Freemont Tittle. His study, The Lord’s Prayer, is wholly homiletical 
in style and message. The several petitions of the prayer are the sermon subjects, tu 


and the treatment after the suggestion of the theme, becomes topical in method. 
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Preaching from the Psalms, by Kyle M. Yates, is a notable example of homi- 
letical exposition. Twenty Psalms—some of the best known and best loved— 
are selected for treatment. Questions of authorship, text, and other critical prob- 
lems are kept in the background but not ignored by the author as a basis for 
interpretation. The chapters present the results rather than the processes of criti- 
cal study. This volume avoids the bane of expository preaching—a running fire 
of comment on the successive verses and words of the passage—but at the same 
time succeeds in setting forth in faithful sequence the meaning of the whole. 
Psalm 32, for example, is analyzed under the topic “The Joy of Forgiveness,” 
and divided into well-integrated parts—Introduction, verses 1 and 2; A Dark 
Memory, 3 and 4; Confession and Forgiveness, 5; A Grateful Testimony, 6 and 
7; Conclusion, 10 and 11. Psalms 42 and 43 suggest the theme “The Thirst for 
the Living God,” which is similarly treated. In all the studies the author is mind- 
ful, not only of the experience out of which the Psalm came, but also of the 
needs and experiences of the people to whom the exposition is addressed. So 
his work becomes an excellent example of the possibilities of biblical preaching. 

The parables and the miracles of Jesus are always inviting to the interpreter. 
Charles F. W. Smith has provided an example of expository, homiletical study 
of the former in The Jesus of the Parables. The material of this work was devol- 
oped from sermons preached on the theme. The author has endeavored to lift 
the parables out of the haze of allegorical and partisan interpretation which has 
often surrounded them, and to find the one central truth in each in the original 
intention of Jesus. An unusual feature of this study is the first chapter, ““The 
Parables and the Crucifixion,” which develops the thesis that the enemies of 
Jesus had him crucified because they understood too well his teaching and its 
meaning for their interests. His parables made everything clear to them. “Their 
impact is to be measured by the violence of the response.” For the expositions the 
parables are assembled in related groups under telling themes and given a vital, 
applicable interpretation. 


Preaching the Miracles of Fesus, by Hillyer H. Straton, is frankly homiletical 
in its method. The author states his own purpose: the work “proceeds on the 
basis of a faith judgment, holding that miracles both can and did happen. Yet 
the critical questions concerning these stories have not been evaded. The em- 
phasis has been upon the preaching and teaching values found in each account.” 
A first section of two chapters studies “Miracles and Moderns,” addressing itself 
largely to the speculative and critical issues. There are eighteen groups of miracle 
narratives in the section of interpretation, gathered under such related headings 
as miracles in nature, healing of children, miracles in the blind, healing of women. 
In all of the expositions the homiletical approach and application are apparent. 


The Higher Happiness is the title of Ralph W. Sockman’s series on the Beati- 
tudes. This is a study in the modern mood of the principles of enduring spiritual 
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happiness as set forth in the opening section of the Sermon on the Mount. In 
method it is topical, yet in effect a faithful exposition of Scripture and a vital 
demonstration of its relevance to the life of every age. 

A number of volumes, not strictly within the scope of this bibliography, de- 
mand notice. 

Bishop William Scarlett in Phillips Brooks: Selected Sermons has awakened 
fresh interest in the homiletical method and content of America’s greatest preacher. 
In his Yale Lectures on Preaching Phillips Brooks declared that “every sermon 
must have a solid rest on Scripture.” The thirty-one sermons selected for this 
volume demonstrate this principle and serve to recall the pulpit to a devotion to 
preaching that is centered in Scripture. 

Mr. Fones, Meet the Master, the posthumous publication of Peter Marshall's 
preaching, is not a conventional example of biblical preaching. Yet the remark- 
able influence of the preacher, and the forceful, unique treatment of themes rest- 
ing in the Scripture, command the attention of all preachers. The several bio- 
graphical studies presented in the inimitable style of the author are striking dem- 
onstrations of vitality in preaching. 

Chapters in a Life of Paul, by John Knox, is a scholarly, clear interpretation 
of the apostle’s life and teaching, which can contribute to the preacher’s under- 
standing, and therefore to the background and content of his preaching. 

Contemporary Thinking About Paul, compiled by Thomas S. Kepler, assembles 
the contributions of fifty or more scholars to form an anthology that is invaluable 
as a source book for the preacher.* 
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*The editors of Interpretation would like to call the attention of readers to Dr. Baughman’s 
own volumes, which should be included in any survey of significant biblical preaching: Jeremiah 
for Today and Preaching from the Propers. 
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CONVINCINGLY ALIVE 


In Our Image: Character Studies from the Old Testament, selected from the 
King James Version by Houston Harte; thirty-two color paintings by Guy 
RoweE; Foreword by Kent Cooper. Oxford University Press, New York, 
1949. 197 pp. $10.00. 


THE printer’s art of our day is adding appreciably to the readability of the Bible. 
No argument is necessary to emphasize the need of improving upon the anti- 
quated method of presenting Holy Scripture in fine print, double columns, 
crowded pages, and chopped-up verse divisions. The exceptionally attractive 
format of this recent edition of Old Testament passages, together with some thirty 
four-color illustrations of representative Old Testament characters will do far 
more than catch the appraising eye of the average reader. His interest once 
aroused may well lead him into a deepening acquaintance, and wider reading 
of the Old Testament. 

The idea for such a volume originated in the mind of Houston Harte, a Bible 
loving Texas newspaper publisher. Mr. Harte has made a practice of presenting 
biblical selections on the church page of the Saturday afternoon edition of his 
newspapers. To make this page more attractive he began to dress it up by pre- 
senting portraits of Bible characters. The next step was to become acquainted 
with Guy Rowe, well-known cover artist of Time magazine. The present volume 
is the product of their creative cooperation with the Oxford University Press. 
Neither of these collaborators is a biblical specialist. The selection of characters 
to be presented in story and picture form, however, was checked by consultation 
with several representative Protestant clergymen. What makes this volume in- 
structive particularly to the interpreter of the Bible is the fact that he may see 
here how two laymen, one a newspaper publisher, the other a contemporary 
artist, have reacted in the presence of the Old Testament. 

The thirty-two symbolic character portraits by Guy Rowe are described on 
the jacket of the book as examples of personal emotional reporting: “the pic- 
torial recordings of an artist layman’s reactions on studying the Bible thoroughly.” 
What this means, of course, is that Mr. Rowe is not concerned primarily with 
historical sources or with biblical ideas but with biblical people. The Old Testa- 
ment narratives have an unusual power to make human characteristics plain 
through the actions of the individuals portrayed. The artist made it his first busi- 
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ness to steep himself in the story of the characters selected. He found that the 
sensations, emotions, motives of these men and women are exactly the same as 
those which animate modern men and women. They are in fact timeless proto- 
types of living people today. Mr. Rowe, therefore, sought living models for his 
portraits and found them on public conveyances, in newspaper pictures, and 
among his own acquaintances and family. Two years elapsed between the time 
he began to read Isaiah seriously and the moment when he completed the Isaiah 
portrait. During the process Isaiah had become his favorite Old Testament 
hero. “The result,” says Mr. Rowe, “is not Isaiah; perhaps it is I posing as him. 
It is some part of him, though, passing through me and coming out a picture.” 
Does not this experience illustrate the function of the Bible at its best? During 
the three and one-half years the artist spent creating these biblical portraits a 
remarkable change came over him. Scripture was doing its own creative work 
in his heart. According to his personal testimony he has been changed from a 
nominal into a real Christian. He now proposes to devote the remainder of his 
life to religious art. It is true that Mr. Rowe’s illustrations represent a departure 
from conventional modes of portraying biblical characters, but his righteous 
Noah, faithful Abraham, and mourning David, carry an authentic appeal all 
their own, for he has made them appear to be strangely and convincingly alive. 

Mr. Harte’s editing of the Old Testament passages is also an instructive ex- 
ample, to the interpreter, of the layman’s approach to the Bible. First of all, 
the layman’s interest in character study is illustrated. No one knows better than 
a trained newspaper man what is most likely to awaken and challenge human 
interest. And Mr. Harte’s instinct as a reporter led him unerringly to utilize the 
potent, character revealing text of the Bible on his Saturday afternoon church 
page. The biblical text, as a faithful mirror of the human soul, depicts living men 
and women in encounter with the eternal God. Here the ultimate issues of life 
and of death are frankly presented. In this ambitious volume of Old Testament 
passages the printer’s art at its best utilizes the same method of reporting found 
to be effective in newsprint to excite and capture the attention of the modern 
reading public. 

Second, Mr. Harte’s editing also reveals the non-critical attitude of the layman 
toward the Bible. This is to say that he is not greatly concerned about the analysis 
and dating of documents or of the apparatus and jargon of learning. Accordingly 
he has not cumbered the text with any references or critical footnotes. He intro- 
duces the successive characters in the same order as they appear in the English 
Bible, rather than in their historical order. His selection of passages quoted ap- 
pears to be topical rather than historical. For instance, the quotations from Isaiah 
are presented in the following order: Chapters 61:1-11, 11:1-16, 35:1-10, 
4021-31, 52:1-15, 55:1-13. This does not mean, however, that the lay-mind 
is un-critical. Mr. Harte wisely has used no scissors on Ruth. His selections from 
Daniel reveal splendid discrimination. 
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Third, the lay mind apparently is interested fully as much by biblical dis- 
course as by narrative. At this point the interpreter is likely to dissent from Mr. 
Harte’s editorial judgment. Why, for instance, in a series of character portrayals, 
has he omitted the stirring narrative of Amos’ encounter with the High Priest 
at Bethel, and its character revealing accompaniments (7: 10-17), and has quoted 
only from the discourses of Amos? Why has he made such extensive selections 
from the less important utterances of Jeremiah (for example, Chapter 50), and 
has failed to take advantage of such dramatic personal episodes as those nar- 
rated in Chapter 26, Jeremiah at the temple; Chapter 36, Jeremiah writes the 
scroll; or Chapter 38, Jeremiah delivered from the miry pit? No anthology ever 
wins universal acceptance. However, people who love the Bible will doubtless 
agree that Mr. Harte has succeeded in giving the present-day reader a feeling 
for the great biblical characters as real men and women, in encounter with the 
living God. 

The Society for Visual Education, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois, 
has made two-by-two kodachrome slides of Mr. Rowe’s character portraits avail- 
able at one dollar per slide. Thus a still wider public may be reached. 


Howarp TILLMAN KulIst 


ESSENTIALLY, CHRIST 


An Introduction to New Testament Thought, by FReperIcK C. Grant. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, New York and Nashville, 1950. 339 pp. $3.75. 


BEYOND question this is a significant book in the field of New Testament theology. 
To be sure, in his preface Grant declines to classify it in that field. He is de- 
termined to make clear the healthy variety of thought, and to show that we can- 
not fit all New Testament statements into a neat and harmonious system. There- 
fore he shies away from an easy affirmation of unity; note the caution in Chapter 
2 (“Is There a New Testament Theology?”) and in Chapter 3 (“The Meaning 
of Growth and Variety”). Nevertheless, after making proper reservations, he 
is ready to confirm the presence of a “homogeneity and unity in this early Chris- 
tian faith amid all its diversity of expression” (p. 62; cf. also p. 42). 

The author points to “the three principles which have been stressed through- 
out this volume: (1) eschatological orientation (relevance to the future); (2) 
the Jewish background, even the Jewish nature of the primitive community; (3) 
the process of transition to a fuller expression in terms of Hellenistic religious 
concepts” (p. 260). He finds the three foundations of New Testament theology 
in history (or tradition), present experience, and “the Old Testament, inter- 
preted now from the point of view of Christian faith and hope” (p. 52). 

A fuller statement of Grant’s fundamental theses occurs on pp. 60 f. “1. New 
Testament theology was . . . a theology in process. Hence its variety and even 
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divergence. . . . 2. It was . . . a Christian Jewish theology in transition, steadily 
moving in the direction of Hellenistic (Greco-Roman) thought. . . . 3. But it 
never gave up the great heritage of the Jewish scriptures. . . . 4. The fundamental 
importance of Christian experience . . . must always be recognized. Worship 
and piety and the growing institutions of the church were central in importance. 
. . » 5. It is not possible to reconstruct the lines of advance from one position to 
another in full detail. . . . 6. Though Christology was central from the start. . . 
ethics and the growing institutional life were also fundamentally important. 7. 
. . » The apocalyptic type of Jewish eschatology was gradually abandoned. . . . 
8. The antecedents of the various types of Christian thought . . . are not exclusively 
Jewish. . . . 9. The dominant, central tendency of the New Testament as a whole 
is Christological. . . . It was essentially the doctrine of Christ which distinguished 
Christianity.” 

The book grapples vigorously and concretely with many problems. We can indi- 
cate only certain main points. Biblical theology, Grant points out, is thoroughly 
God-centered (pp. 140, 142). God acts in Christ; the Kingdom is present in his 
ministry and in his Lordship over his church, and moves towards full realization. 
Hence there is a great emphasis on the present: “the true ‘tense’ of religion is 
always the ‘present’” (p. 201). The effective power of God is at work in the 
entire New Testament movement; as the interesting chapter on the miracles 
justifiably insists, our modern presuppositions are not adequate to deal with the 
“supernaturalistic” working of the living God (pp. 146 f.). 

The Jesus of the New Testament is never the figure described by “purely his- 
torical” study. He is interpreted from the first. He cannot be understood in 
terms of our ordinary categories, for he is unique, and his uniqueness is not in 
a messianic consciousness, which Grant (I think wrongly) doubts he had, but 
in his work and in “his sense of God, of close and intimate relation to God, so 
close as to approach identification” (p. 192). 

Grant correctly observes that justification is but one of several terms which 
Paul uses to indicate the blessing God gives to men through Christ. And he 
places “‘at the inmost core of the Christian religion . . . a type of experience which 
can only be described as mystical” (p. 251). God’s gift is far more than a new 
legal status; it is new life in Christ; it is actual renewal. Connected with this 
position is the contention that Romans 7 describes a state which to the Christian 
—this includes Paul—is past. 

The biblical ethics, and specifically the ethics of Jesus, are “fundamentally 
agrarian” (p. 308); but Paul and some others introduced an urban slant. How- 
ever, we find no ethics for ruling classes, no system of political and economic 
ethics. Indeed, there is no social ethics developed in the New Testament; it 
gives personal ethics for socially unimportant people in a minority group. The 
character of such ethics is the most important point; it is religious and super- 
naturalistic through and through; good living is the fruit of the Spirit (p. 324). 
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We expect the Episcopal author to stress the doctrine of the church. In doing 
so he renders a service, for the exaggerated individualism of the Protestant gene- 
ration just past was neither biblical nor wholesome. Yet Grant finds no pre- 
scribed polity or theory of apostolic succession in the New Testament (pp. 273- 
76). Another emphasis congenial to the author and worthy of support is his 
repeated point that “the center of the church’s life was in worship” (p. 274). 
We are too ready to think the early Christians spent their time formulating doc- 
trines and elaborating organization. The corrective on this point is welcome. 

In so frank and comprehensive a book any reader will find points to question. 
I may get at my fundamental query by examining the statement that “the mind 
of Jesus (antecedent to his portrait in the Gospels and apart from the evange- 
lists’ interpretation ) is not interested in philosophical problems; his mind is purely 
and thoroughly religious” (p. 153). Does Grant here imply that he can get 
back to a “historical Jesus” who stands out clearly free from interpretation and 
understandable in human categories? In other places he denies that this is possible. 
But another point is more crucial. We agree that Jesus was not concerned with 
technical philosophical or speculative problems. What has to be asked is whether 
Jesus thought seriously and spoke clearly to his disciples about his own role in 
the eschatological work of God which was beginning. Did he say anything about 
his apparent rejection and impending death? That is, did he teach his disciples 
anything about Christology and Atonement? The Gospels say he did, but Grant 
discounts their testimony greatly. He finds it hard to ascribe to Jesus a messianic 
consciousness; he holds that the church read back into Jesus’ words the use of 
the terms Son of Man and Suffering Servant as the Gospels now contain them 
(p. 23); the title Son of God he says is “pagan in origin” (p. 218), and so Jesus 
would not have thought of himself in such a way. 

Yet Grant does assume that we know rather well the original content and 
orientation of Jesus’ teaching. An example is the agrarian ethics already men- 
tioned. Our New Testament writings come from urban situations, with few or 
no exceptions. If the agrarian ethics of Jesus have been faithfully preserved in 
so prevailingly urban a setting, the gospel tradition would seem to have been 
handed down with noteworthy fidelity. 

With such a conclusion I would agree, though of course without claiming 
inerrancy in transmission and statement. But this would suggest a more accurate 
transmission of data on the Christological theme than Grant allows. He is not 
seeking to undermine Christology; indeed, he holds that the classic Christology 
of the church is superior to the apocalyptic terminology (p. 24). But I am more 
ready than he is to seek the central clue to the early Christian developments in 
Christology and Atonement in Jesus’ own mind, as it worked with Jewish ex- 
pectations, his sense of the Kingdom as coming in his work, and the meaning 
of his rejection and impending death. And in the Last Supper I see a more 
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explicit basis for the classic view of the Atonement than Grant seems to find 
(pp. 285 ff.). 

A minor feature of the book is its protest against the anti-Semitic bias in the 
New Testament (pp. 94-7). That the New Testament has been used to support 
anti-Semitism (and slavery and other evils) is true. That it reflects the contro- 
versies between Judaism and the Apostolic Church is also a fact. But Grant 
finds more anti-Semitism in the New Testament than I do. To me anti-Semitism 
means to dislike a Jew just because he is a Jew, and to want to have nothing to 
do with him; the acute form is not to want him in the church. I do not find 
this in the New Testament. It condemns the Jews and Jewish leaders who set 
themselves against Christ. The Apostolic Church at all times had a large number 
of Jews in it; its purpose was to win every Jew it could; what it condemned was 
the wrong attitude of Jews and Jewish leaders to Christ. Continuing Judaism 
and the Christian church have a controversy here which is not anti-Semitism 
and cannot be avoided. But not to want the Jews in the church is both anti- 
Semitism and treason against Christ. 

This review must end on a note of appreciation. The book takes a high place 
in the list of books on New Testament theology. Not the least of its merits is its 
continual weaving of the Old Testament material into the New Testament pat- 
tern. Only as biblical theology does this can it be true to the New Testament 


and to the basic Christian faith which it contains. 
FLoyp V. Fitson 


THE SPECIFICALLY CHRISTIAN KERNEL 


Christ and Time: The Primitive Christian Conception of Time and History, by 
Oscar CuLLMANN. Translated from the German by Floyd V. Filson. The 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1950. 253 pp. $5.00. 


Tuts is without doubt the most important book of the year in the general field 
of New Testament studies. It appeared first in German in 1945 and again in a 
second edition in 1948, the present translation having been made from the latter. 
It has caused much comment, as well as no little controversy in Europe in its 
German and French forms; and it is to the credit of both its able translator, 
Floyd V. Filson, and to the Westminster Press to have undertaken the difficult 
task of presenting it herewith to English readers. It should be read by every serious 
student of the Scriptures and certainly by every minister who wishes to orient 
his preaching and teaching ministry in accordance with the biblical pattern. 
The learned Cambridge scholar, Professor Herbert Butterfield, in his Chris- 
tianity and History has written of the favorite habit of Protestant theologians in 
the English-speaking world of holding “some German scholar up their sleeves 
—a different one every few years but always preferably the latest one,” with 
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a view to striking one’s opponent on the head at an unguarded moment, “the 
German scholar having decided in a final manner whatever point might have 
been at issue in a controversy”! I herewith disclaim every wish thus to hold up 
the Basel professor before those among the readers of this journal to whom his 
views would likely prove unacceptable. I commend his book solely because it 
represents in my own judgment the right point of view regarding the message 
of the New Testament, presented with a clarity and consistency never before 
achieved. If the researches of the past thirty years have at all proceeded along 
proper lines and have led to fruitful results, then this book is generally right; for 
it represents the best of this fruitage. 

Professor Cullman’s endeavor in the book is to present the “specifically ‘Chris- 
tian kernel’ ” to be found both in the New Tesiament itself and in the primitive 
church’s witness. This kernel he finds, neither with Albert Schweitzer and Martin 
Werner in the apocalyptic drama at the end of history, nor with Karl Barth in 
a Hellenizing interpretation of the relation between God and the Universe to be 
expressed in terms of the fundamental disparity between Time and Eternity, 
least of all with every sort of theological speculation which would discover this 
kernel by means of “any previously established position, for example, a philo- 
sophical standpoint” (p. 11). Rather, the kernel of the biblical, and supremely 
of the Christian, message is the conception of a redemptive Time line running 
back beyond the beginning into the infinite past and forward into the infinite 
future—in both directions right off the stage of History as we know it into the 
Eternity of Time as God only knows it, this line being made up of points each 
of which stands for a redemptive act of God in Time, and the mid-point of the 
whole being the event of Christ, of his cross and resurrection. Every Time point 
in both directions is oriented to the mid-point, for the Jesus who died and rose 
(the “Jesus of History”) is also the Christ of faith, the Creator of all, the Re- 
deemer of all, the Lord of all. And when Cullmann says “all,” he means what 
the Bible means by “all”—all of mankind, all of creation, all the universe— 
“Christian universalism” (p. 179). The principle points on the line as noted by 
our author are: “Creation — mankind — Israel — the remnant — the One — the 
apostles—the Church—mankind—the new creation” (p. 178). One might al- 
most say as well that these points form a convenient outline for his quite com- 
plicated book. 

It is seldom that a reviewer discovers a book to which he would wish to give 
such wholehearted assent as I would like to accord this one. If I know what the 
gospel is about, this is it. I should like to underline for my readers a thousand 
points, as I have done in my own reading of the book in both German and 
English. He is certainly right, not only in his main thesis but in countless exegeses 
of difficult passages, as well as in his caveats at much of contemporary thought. 
He is right when he says that it is the prophetic, revelatory, redemptive slant on 
History that constitutes the content of the Bible’s message from beginning to end 
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(pp. 26, 64, 97, 100, 135) ; that ethics and theology “are inseparably connected” 
in the view of primitive Christianity and of the gospel and that the “cheap play- 
ing off of ‘life’ against ‘doctrine,’ of ethics against theology” is unbiblical (pp. 
27, 224 f.); that the historic event which we know as Jesus Christ, his death 
and resurrection—not his coming again in the eschatological time (parousia) 
—is the central fact upon which stands or falls the Christian faith (pp. 85 f., 
105 ff., et al); that therefore one may speak of eschatology as “dethroned” in 
view of the early Christian witness (pp. 139, 168); that the endeavor to reckon 
the date of the “end”—characteristic of late Jewish and modern sectarian specu- 
lation among Christians—is wholly unchristian because it endeavors to control 
the divine omnipotence by Man’s “knowledge” if not by his “action” (as some 
Jewish speculation also held, pp. 159 f.); that any discussion of the person of 
Christ apart from his historic activity, any “abstract speculation concerning his 
nature” is “entirely un-Biblical” and partakes of the nature of Docetism which 
was “the great Christological heresy of ancient times” (pp. 125 f.). One could 
wish that more space were available for calling attention to many other points 
which merit underlining. I incline to the belief that perhaps the most challeng- 
ing chapter in the book is that on “The Present Stage of Redemptive History 
and Its Relation to the Christ-Event at the Mid-point” (pp. 144 ff.), for in it 
Cullmann develops the thesis that “the gospel preaching is an integral part of the 
divine plan of salvation” (p. 158), and is therefore “a part that makes clear 
that the redemptive line continues on in the present time”—a thesis which under- 
lines the integral and important part which the church has to play in the whole 
redemptive process, a point so largely ignored in reality—if not in theory—by 
modern sectarian movements. 

I think that my major adverse criticism of Cullmann’s book would center in 
his acceptance of the widely held view that Jesus expected the “parousia” to 
occur within a short space of time following his own resurrection (pp. 86 ff., 
148 ff.). It is true that he rejects Schweitzer’s uncritical assumption that Jesus 
expected the parousia to occur shortly after the first sending forth of his disciples 
(Matt. 10:1 ff.). 

But he concurs in the equally uncritical assumption that our Lord believed 
that event would come shortly after his resurrection (p. 148), and he agrees with 
the “consistent eschatologists” to the extent that like them he thinks Jesus in this 
to have been in error. I cannot agree with him here nor in his rejoinder that 
such error “is of no import, since it makes no change in the division of the stages 
of redemptive history” (p. 150). In my judgment it makes so much difference 
in these stages as to destroy Cullmann’s entire schema and to wreck his whole 
view of the centrality of the Cross and Resurrection in that schema. Granted 
that our Lord was unaware of the long vista of human history previous to his 
own day, and that with his contemporaries he probably thought of history as 
beginning with a date approximating that of Ussher’s chronology, none the less, 
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it is impossible to believe that he could have thought of his own time in some 
sense as a mid-point in human history as a whole if he thought of the end as 
coming during his own generation. In other words, as I have elsewhere argued 
at some length, such a thought on our Lord’s part would simply have committed 
him to the entire apocalyptic program with its “shortening of the time span” in 
terms of its devotees’ own limited horizons. I incline to the belief that the 
objective biblical data in Cullmann’s book is the best possible proof that Jesus 
did not think after this fashion. His view, as Cullmann repeatedly shows, was 
prophetic in the wide sweep of its horizons, and it therefore did not set dates (in- 
cluding that of the end), but rather left such to the Hand of God and to the 


Mind of God, his Father. Joun Wick Bowman 


EARLIEST NEW TESTAMENT WRITINGS 


The Epistle of Paul to the Thessalonians, by W1Li1aM Nev. Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1950. 204 pp. $2.75. 


WirH this volume a great undertaking is brought to completion. The Moffatt 
Commentaries have done more, perhaps, than anything else to convey the re- 
sults of New Testament criticism to the church at large, and it is gratifying that 
the high standard set by previous volumes has been maintained to the end. 
Whether by accident or design the task of concluding the series has been assigned 
to a scholar of the younger generation. The work begun a number of years ago 
is thus linked with the future, and will hold its place for a long time to come 
as the most modern exposition of the New Testament. 

The author is much too modest as to the importance of the task allotted to 
him. He will not claim for the Thessalonian letters anything but a secondary 
rank among the New Testament writings, and it may be admitted that they are 
not reckoned among the great Epistles of Paul. Yet historically and practically, 
and even theologically, they are of the highest value. They are the earliest of all 
the New Testament writings. By the emphasis they lay on daily work as a vital 
element in religion they have moulded the teaching of Protestantism from the 
time of Luther until now. Their apocalyptic ideas afford the key to much that 
was essential in primitive Christian belief and in the theology that grew out of 
it. If the two letters are not among the greatest of Paul’s writings they are neces- 
sary to our understanding of his mind, and this has never been brought out more 
clearly than in the present commentary. Why is it, by the way, that Dr. Neil 
entitles his book The Epistle of Paul to the Thessalonians? He might seem to 
hint that he does not regard the second Epistle as genuine, but he argues con- 
vincingly that it is. Neither does he hold that the two letters which are now sep- 
arated were originally one, for he shows that they were written on different occa- 
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sions, and that the second in some respects contradicts the first. Paul wrote at 
least four times to the Corinthians but we are careful to distinguish the different 
letters. Why should these two Thessalonian letters be considered as one? 

In a full Introduction Dr. Neil puts the Epistles into their historical setting, 
and reviews the critical problems to which they have given rise. He discusses 
with an open mind the question of their authenticity and the theory that they 
were addressed to different sections of the Thessalonian church. Few readers 
will doubt, after following his argument that the commonly accepted views are 
still unshaken. He then turns to the apocalyptic conceptions which dominate 
both the Epistles. His account of them is based on thorough study of the whole 
difficult subject of apocalyptic, and is everywhere fresh and suggestive. We can- 
not but feel, however, that he allows too much weight to Barthian and other very 
questionable modern speculations. “The day of the Lord is a reality for each 
generation. It is God’s timeless judgment, which is past, present and future. 
. .. In a sense it is always to come, in a sense it is always present, and in a sense 
it has already happened. . . . The Parousia, like Creation, is in a real sense time- 
less, not as an historical event but as the underlying purpose of history and the 
summing up of all things in Christ.” If Paul had preached in this vague fashion 
to the Thessalonians it is no wonder that they misunderstood him, and they 
would not be much enlightened by the explanations he gave in his Epistles. He 
had surely made some definite pronouncement, and is trying in his letters to make 
it still more definite. He was thinking of a tremendous historical event now ap- 
proaching, not of the underlying purpose of God in history. 

The detailed expositions in the Commentary are admirable. Full account is 
taken of the work of previous writers, and we are glad to see that the author 
acknowledges his debt to the masterly commentary of Professor Frame. At the 
same time he has examined every point of exegesis for himself. No difficulty is 
overlooked and yet the verses are not dealt with merely by way of annotation, 
like words in a dictionary. We are enabled to follow Paul’s process of thought, as 
Paul intended us to do. Everything is made interesting, even in the passing ref- 
erences to disputed readings and various interpretations. Dr. Neil has a rare com- 
mand of lucid and expressive language, and lights up his subject with apt quo- 
tations and analogies from modern conditions. Not the least valuable part of his 
commentary is the study he devotes to particular words, so familiar that we are 
apt to take their meaning for granted, for example, “glory,” “faith,” “salvation.” 
He realizes that Paul’s thinking hinges on such words, and that half of its obscurity 
would disappear if we rightly understood them. 

The most famous crux of the Epistles is the apocalyptic passage in II Thessa- 
lonians 2, and Dr. Neil agrees with St. Augustine that no real solution of its 
riddles will ever be found. But he examines almost every word of it with scrupu- 
lous care, and puts forward a theory which all future expositors will have to 
consider. He argues that “the Temple of God” is the heavenly sanctuary, that 
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“the Lawless one” is a mythical or theological figure, that “the Restrainer” is an 
angelic power, whose action must be explained from the binding of Satan in 
Revelation. This theory that the passage must be read in a purely apocalyptic 
sense is worked out with much ingenuity and real philosophical power, but it 
does not satisfy. Whatever we make of the strange imagery we are faced by the 
fact that Paul purposely veils his meaning, and his reason for doing so can hardly 
be any other than that plain language would be dangerous. He thinks of the 
Restrainer as the Roman power, which has hitherto been the great bulwark 
against the latent forces of anarchy, and which is soon to be removed. This view, 
now generally accepted, is not likely to be abandoned for one that has no relation 
to historical facts. 

There is much in the commentary which may be questioned, but this is only 
another way of saying that it is stimulating and original in a high degree. For 
the work of the preacher it will be invaluable. It not only expounds the Epistles 
in the fullest light of modern scholarship but shows that these Epistles have a 
living message for our own day. They were written for an ancient church, but 
again and again they deal with just the problems which are now agitating the 
minds of all thoughtful men. The preacher will learn from this commentary 
that in critical study of the New Testament he will find the best suggestions for 
his practical teaching. E.F.Sc 

. F. Scorr 


RICH AND PROVOCATIVE 


The Christian Doctrine of God, by Emu Brunner. Translated by Olive Wyon. 
The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1950. 361 pp. $6.00. 


ANOTHER masterly translation by Olive Wyon brings us the first volume of 
Brunner’s Dogmatics. To those who have wondered whether any systematic pre- 
sentation of Christian doctrine could achieve the freshness and power of Brunner’s 
previous works, this first volume will be strongly reassuring. The study proceeds 
indeed within the lines laid down in the earlier treatises; but it is by no means 
any mere summary of what has gone before. Rich and provocative with new 
insight, it is another significant contribution by one of the truly creative theo- 
logical minds of our time. 

This first volume includes a Prolegomena titled “The Basis and the Task of 
Dogmatics” and Part One: “The Eternal Foundation of the Divine Self-Com- 
munication.” The numerous appendices to the several chapters provide addi- 
tional historical detail and critical comment, often of the greatest value. 

In the Prolegomena Brunner defines the nature of dogmatics. As apologetics 
speaks to the non-Christian world, so dogmatics speaks to the church. Brunner 
sees both as essential tasks, though agreeing with Barth that dogmatics stands 
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upon its own feet. It is reflection upon the content of the Christian message. It 
is “believing thinking.” The usual objections to dogmatics lose their force as 
one considers what Brunner now calls the threefold root or need of Christian 
reflection: the countering of false doctrine, catechetical instruction, and biblical 
exegesis. 

The basis of dogmatics is revelation. Its center is Jesus Christ, in whom God 
speaks and acts. Brunner stresses that the revelation be understood not simply 
as the Word of God (for that can be and has been turned to a barren intellectual- 
ism by Logos theologians) but as the personal Presence of God. And it is just 
this, as Luther first saw, that provides the norm for Scripture reading: not liter- 
alism, not allegory, but Christ himself. He is our authority and the Scriptures 
are our source for his truth. Not alone New Testament doctrine but the Gospel 
narratives too constitute that source. Here Brunner recognizes as he has not 
before, the importance of the historical life of our Lord. 

To treat dogmatics as a science, as some do, is justified in so far as it is a con- 
cern for clear-cut, abstract, impersonal statements of the meaning of terms; but 
such treatment must never conceal the difference in the order of truth in the 
fields of science and faith, respectively, nor the fact that Christian truth is never 
disinterested. Christian faith is concern for the depth of truth even as science 
moves on the surface dimension (cf. Kant’s contrast of noumenal and phenome- 
nal). In its own dimension science is authoritative and Christian doctrine must 
be coherent with it, but science does not and cannot provide the norm for Chris- 
tian truth. 

The doctrine of God is introduced with a novel chapter on “The Name of 
God.” The Name of God stands for that mystery which has revealed its fullness 
to us. It is the absolute peculiarity of God. The revealed Name of God is Lord. 
And God as Lord is Subject, “the Personality who speaks, acts, disclosing to us 
Himself and His will.” (Brunner repeatedly uses here the language of Personal- 
istic Theism without acknowledging it as such, even arguing, like the Personalist, 
that the concept of personality is higher than that of any abstraction) (p. 140). 

The most original feature of Brunner’s treatment of the doctrine of God is 
the distinction which he makes between the nature of God, that which he is in 
himself, and the “attributes” of God, those qualities which God has in relation 
to his creation. The revealed nature of God is his holiness and love as Sovereign 
Lord; his omnipotence, omnipresence, omniscience, and eternity are qualities 
manifested in his relation to his created world. The holy love of God is the divine 
out-going in creation, in revelation, in redemption. Love creates not through any 
necessity but because it is its free nature to do so. Brunner seeks thus to avoid 
the positing of creation as the necessary correlate of God. 

By treating the so-called attributes as purely relational, Brunner seeks to pre- 
clude the treatment of them as abstract universals. Omnipotence thus means 
not absolute power but God’s sovereignty over his creation, expressing his free- 
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dom in the gift of freedom to men. Omnipresence is no abstract spatial concept 
but refers to the Presence of God, extensive indeed, but also and more signifi- 
cantly, intensive and qualitative. Omniscience is not objective, impersonal knowl- 
edge but the divine concern for creation and redemption. Eternity is not abstract 
timelessness, but God’s sovereignty over time as his creation. Time is real for 
God as his creation is real and God “changes” in response to the events of time, 
as implied in his wrath and his love. 

Though Brunner’s contrast of the nature of God and his attributes as relational 
is rich in its suggestiveness, it is bound to meet with critical question. Though it 
is true that God is understood in biblical faith as entirely free in his relation to 
the world, can agape be understood except in relation to the object which it 
creates? Can holiness as “wholly otherness,” or as “transcendence” have mean- 
ing except with reference to that to which it is wholly other and transcendent? 
On the other hand, can the usual attributes be understood as solely relational? 
Is not the divine power as essential and primary as it is relational and conse- 
quent? Could agape create unless it were power? Does not eternity refer to 
that character of God which makes the creation of time possible? If election is 
prior to creation (Chapter 22), is not the eternity of God its essential ground? 
Is not the divine knowledge, too, to be understood as implicit in God’s purpose 
to create and therefore primary and essential? Omnipresence alone seems capable 
of treatment as a purely relational quality. 

This fundamental contrast between essential Nature and relational attributes 
is used throughout to sustain Brunner’s view that the true knowledge of God is 
revelational, not philosophical. True, he says, one may speak of philosophical 
(and of pagan) knowledge of God, but any such knowledge is fragmentary and 
incapable of creating communion with God (p. 121). Natural man has ideas 
of God precisely because God has revealed himself in creation; but his ideas are 
distorted by sin (p. 134). The idea of the Absolute is “only the shadow cast by 
the reality of God on to rational thought” (p. 289). Man enters into fellow- 
ship with God alone in response to his speaking and his Presence. 

It is the philosophical or speculative interest that transformed the New Testa- 
ment witness to the Father and Son and Holy Spirit from “saving history” into 
the formal doctrine of the Trinity with its transcendent relating of the Three 
Persons. Brunner acknowledges that the formal doctrine served historically to 
safeguard the Christian kerygma but he emphatically urges that it is not itself 
that kerygma. 

Section Two of Part One deals with the Will of God. Here the fundamental 
idea is that of the divine election. Biblical election is the call to responsibility, 
not predestination. Brunner’s review of the tragic errors of predestination doc- 
trine reminds one of Arminius’ critique, though Brunner does not refer to him. 
His judgment of “double predestination” as “the most ruthless determinism that 
can be imagined” (p. 332) is impressive both for its Christian perceptiveness and 
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for its mood of confession on behalf of Reformed Theology. It will be as every 
branch of the church sees its formulations in the light of God’s love in Jesus 
Christ that the ecumenical church can realize its true power. Brunner achieves 
here a new clearness in his treatment of the ideas of freedom and responsibility. 
Election is faith in Jesus Christ; it applies to all, and it may be lost through dis- 
obedience. He is as sharp in his repudiation of universalism as of the double 
decree, not that universal salvation is not a “divine possibility,” but that no doc- 
trine dare presume to exclude final rejection as likewise a divine possibility. 
Barth’s doctrine of universalism is a flight into “natural theology.” 

The rich substance of this first volume, and we have not begun to do justice 
to it, will make every student of Brunner eager for its sequels. 


Epwarp THOMAS RAMSDELL 


BY BIRTH AND BY RIGHT 


Religion and the Rise of Western Culture, by CuristopHer Dawson. Sheed 
and Ward, New York, 1950. 286 pp. $3.50. 


In a day when obscurantism and defeatism once more raise their ugly heads in 
the holy place, this reviewer knows of no other volume which he would rather 
add to the library of a Christian student, than this beautifully prepared series of 
the Gifford Lectures for 1948-49. 

The author’s previous series of Gifford Lectures (for 1947) presented essen- 
tially a closely reasoned study of the nature of religion and culture in their various 
relationships through the distant civilizations of China, India, and Egypt; of 
Mexico and Africa; as well as through the ancient civilizations of Greece and 
Rome. His main thesis was that the culture of a man or society remains a closed 
book to those who fail to approach it with a basic understanding of its religious 
undergirding—a position similar to that taken by T. S. Eliot in The Idea of a 
Christian Society and in his Notes Towards the Definition of Culture. 

In this new series of lectures, the field of investigation shifts from the cultures 
of a non-European world and those of a remote past, to our own Christian 
culture. The significance of the Western development once brought out, the 
author finds its religious origins in a new spiritual community, the one which 
arose from the ruins of the Roman empire owing to the conversion of the North- 
ern barbarians to the Christian faith. During the seven hundred years which 
elapsed between the decline of classical civilization and the rise of European 
universities in the twelfth century, the tradition of Latin culture and the patterns 
of a new Christian outlook on life were preserved and fostered in monasteries. 
“The monks were the apostles of the West and the founders of medieval culture” 
(p. 43). A whole chapter (Chapter III) is then devoted to a history of a Western 
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monasticism which proves to be inseparable from the temporal institutions on 
which it depended for its existence. Thus we are led to a consideration of the 
wider context of religion and culture in Western Europe, more particularly to 
the development of monarchial institutions and the idea of kingship during the 
Dark Ages, from 400-1000. In spite of the adverse conditions of the ninth cen- 
tury, we now witness the survival of a Christian view of life whose unifying ideal 
spreads over to the North in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Organically 
related to the conversion of Scandinavia, a second Christendom appears along 
the Viking trade routes to the East. The sixth chapter devoted to the Byzantine 
tradition and the conversion of Eastern Europe, is particularly rich in new in- 
sights into the origins of an anti-Latin and anti-Western tendency in Russian 
national tradition. Politicians should read such pages with profit, had culture still 
anything to do with politics. 

Reverting to Western Europe proper, the author proceeds with a striking par- 
rallel between the breakdown of the Carolingian Empire and the feudal seculari- 
zation of the church. Once again, however, the infinite capacity of Christianity 
to create new organs of spiritual regeneration asserts itself. Born of a purely 
monastic and ascetic movement, the reform will ultimately affect every aspect 
of Western civilization. Chapters VIII to X present a masterful succession of 
frescoes depicting a culture born of the church: the feudal world and its courtly 
culture, with special reference to chivalry; the medieval city coming to its own 
in a new spirit of Christian fellowship strikingly illustrated in communes and 
guilds; last, but not least, the medieval tradition of a Christian culture now come 
to its own in school and university. These numinous frescoes truly make a Chris- 
tian heart leap within for admiration and gratitude. This, then, the reader con- 
cludes, is what Christianity can do once allowed to become the inspiration of 
culture and society. And it seems most natural to see the author ultimately 
assign the crisis of medieval culture to the slackening of that same spiritual cre- 
ative inspiration which allowed a Christian age to attain to unity and genuine 
leadership. 

In this volume of Catholic inspiration the Catholic angle is reduced to a mini- 
mum. Some of the reasons for this are obvious. The treatment deals with the 
period when the church was one, and does not go beyond the fourteenth century. 
Besides, a high sense of intellectual honesty at the service of a sober, yet exacting 
scholarship, never allows a sense of partisanship to mar the development. But 
more. Mistakes are not only admitted; their tragic consequences are brought 
out. There are errors, there is wrong timing, and there is sin. To wit, the illumi- 
nating Chapter XI which deals with the religious crisis of medieval culture in 
the thirteenth century, a section which contains admissions such as these: “the 
prophetic and evangelical vocation of the early Friars became subordinated to 
the demands of ecclesiastical power politics, and this produced a rift in the re- 
forming movement from which medieval Christendom never recovered” (p. 262). 
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Again, while the chapter on “The Medieval City: School and University” hailed 
the Divina Commedia as the greatest literary achievement of the Middle Ages 
(p. 233), acknowledgment is made thirty pages further, that it constitutes at the 
same time a most drastic indictment of the medieval church. At this juncture 
the author is frank to the point of bluntness. To him, the great apocalyptic 
pageant of the concluding cantos of the Purgatorio expresses “the revolutionary 
criticism of the spiritual Franciscans and the Joachimites rather than the ortho- 
dox conception of the Papal theocracy” which was the ideal of St. Thomas him- 
self. No “solicitation of text” is to be feared on the part of this Oxford trained 
scholar with whom it should be a pleasure to shake hands. As for modesty, “I do 
not propose to deal with this subject [the rise of the modern scientific movement] 
in my present lectures; only a man like Pierre Duhem, who was at once a scien- 
tist, an historian and a philosopher, is capable of undertaking such a task” (p. 16). 
If there is a Roman Catholic slant in the book, it is more likely to be found in 
omissions such as are involved in a rather one-sided view of Aristotle. But then, 
the reservation just made as to the intentional omission of the scientific aspects 
of the subject, silences at this point the critic of good faith. Not only are such 
omissions admitted, but also are pointed out and explained for perfectly good 
reasons. 

The Catholic angle, then, must be seen in the fact that here is a Christian 
lecturer and writer who thinks that he can use his time to better purpose than in 
spending the best of it villifying a human intellect originally created in the image 
of God. What may a Christian thinker gain by burning bridges between the 
church and the lay world which is her own mission field? Yes, our Roman Catho- 
lic brother has even Scripture on his side in this, Barthianism notwithstanding. 
And these are evil days when we of a Reformed tradition, otherwise so proud of 
its doctors and scholars, must borrow from a Roman Catholic library, to under- 
stand why it is that the best in our own Western culture is Christian by birth 


and by right. Emie CAILLiet 


AUTONOMOUS DEVELOPMENT 


The Individual and His Religion, by Gorpvon W. Atiport. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1950. 142 pp. $2.50. 


Txovucu without theological commitments, this is a profound and scholarly in- 
terpretation of the place of religion in human life by a psychologist of the first 
rank. The emphasis throughout is upon the development of the individual per- 
sonality. The author is concerned to show that whatever the primitive emotions 
from which religious experience takes its start, it has an autonomous develop- 
ment of its own which is too rich and complex to be the expression of any one 
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motive, for example, of Freud’s father-wish. Wherever its growth is healthy, it 
involves every facet of the personality. Perhaps Dr. Allport’s greatest contribu- 
tion lies in showing that just as there is a normal growth of personality, so there 
is a normal growth of the religious sentiment not only parallel to but vital to this 
basic development. A mature personality has three main attributes: ideal in- 
terests, a self-objectifying perspective, and a unifying philosophy of life. Religion 
contributes importantly to all three. If we have been growing religiously, we 
have been moving towards maturity in six ways: (1) from sweeping or prejudiced 
judgment to discriminating realism; (2) from emotional impulse to a steadfast, 
autonomous character that is “the mainspring of life”; (3) from fitfulness of 
aim to a consistent directive; (4) from one-sided ardor to comprehensiveness of 
sympathy; (5) from contradictory attitudes to an integral harmony; and (6) 
from an insecurity that craves absolute certainty to a self-validating faith that 
presses ahead through “the dark night of the soul.” 

An enlightening chapter is devoted to the religion of youth and especially to 
the present day university student. Interpreting the results of a questionnaire 
given to Harvard and Radcliffe students in 1946, Professor Allport sees hope 
in the fact that seven out of every ten students feel that religion is necessary for 
their complete development, that students are less skeptical today than in 1930 
and that they are more religious in their practices than orthodox in their beliefs. 
On the other hand, the evidence shows that college students, like youth in gen- 
eral, are appallingly ignorant of theological teachings and that their beliefs are 
so hazy or confused as to render any strong commitment unlikely. What impresses 
Dr. Allport is that at the time when doubts assail them, they do not know that 
the best minds of the ages have met these doubts and provided answers to them. 

In a striking chapter on “Conscience and Mental Health,” the author shows 
how religion and psychotherapy come together in their approach to mental suf- 
fering. Their common interest is in integration. This requires a mature, not an 
infantile conscience, surrender rather than grim effort, and the right kind of 
catharsis or mental housecleaning. But in all this, one’s beliefs about the nature 
of the universe, and about how conflicts are to be solved, are of the first impor- 
tance. Hence in that “combining of resources” which is urgent in our sick civili- 
zation, the church can play a primary role. It can offer wise spiritual advice, 
rules of life, opportunities of confession, social and spiritual anchorage, whole- 
some group activities, and the sympathetic understanding of “the non-censorious 
listener.” On the other hand, where “sedation, shock, depth analysis” is the 
kind of treatment called for, the well-trained psychiatrist should take over. 

Two final chapters deal most skilfully with the nature of doubt and the nature 
of faith. The wrestle with scientific doubt is not easily won through and, because 
of the sixteen-fold use of words, “referential doubting” of religious symbols is 
ever with us. Solution lies in the fact that religion is ever revising and purifying 
its symbols and that “what grows is the intent of the whole act of worship, while 
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the importance of specific content recedes.” Faith has two “final modes of vali- 
dation”: the mystical and the pragmatic. However gregarious we are, it is al- 
ways a solitary way. In conclusion, to give Professor Allport’s own words in his 
characteristically luminous style: ““A man’s religion is the audacious bid he makes 
to bind himself to creation and to the Creator. It is his ultimate attempt to en- 
large and to complete his own personality by finding the supreme context in 
which he rightly belongs.” Some will feel that this is too individualistic an ap- 
proach, that it neglects the great social movements in religion; others will feel that 
it lacks the validation of case history studies; still others that the author glides over 
the religious development of the young child too rapidly. Yet it must be remem- 
bered that this is not intended to be a comprehensive psychology of religion. It 
is rather an attempt and a very notable one to define the function of religion in 
normal personality growth. Not since William James’s Varieties of Religious 
Experience has there come so sympathetic and meaningful an interpretation from 


the pen of a major psychologist. Sines Menace 


ATTENTION of readers of Interpretation is called to the 1950 Book List of the 
British Society for Old Testament Study, which has recently been received. To 
those who know of this most valuable little publication it needs no further com- 
mendation. Published annually by a committee of British scholars, edited by 
Prof. H. H. Rowley, it lists all books received during the current year on the 
Old Testament and related fields (the current issue has over 200 titles) with a 
brief sketch and criticism of each. All who desire to keep up with what is being 
written in the biblical field, especially librarians and teachers who wish to keep 
their book collections up-to-date, will find this an indispensable help. The fact 
that books from all countries are included enables one in some measure to keep 
abreast of what is being done even in languages which he does not himself com- 
mand (for example, the 1950 issue — aside from works in English, French, and 
German—notices titles in the Scandinavian languages, Dutch, Czech, Spanish, 
modern Greek, and Hebrew, etc.). Copies may be had, as long as available, 
from Prof. G. Henton Davies, 3 The Dell, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol, England. 
The price is 4s. 6d. 
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Archaeology and Bible History, by Jo- 
SEPH P. FreEE. van Kampen Press, 
Wheaton, IIl., 1950. 398 pp. $5.00. 


Tue author is professor of archaeology 
at Wheaton College, a fact which will 
accurately indicate to the reader the 
viewpoint of the book. Although Prof. 
Free is well trained in the field, and 
seems to be thoroughly in command of 
the relevant material, the title of the 
book is a little misleading. On the one 
hand, not nearly all the relevant evi- 
dence is presented (the discussion of 
the Conquest is an example), and on 
the other hand (for example, the de- 
fense of the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch) the author leads one into 
areas which, in the nature of the case, 
are beyond the realm of archaeological 
evidence. The book should really be 
titled: a defense of Scripture from a 
strict fundamentalist point of view with 
the aid of archaeology. 

While the reviewer yields to none in 
his belief that the Bible is the Word of 
God for man’s redemption, and while 
he is thankfully aware of the tremen- 
dous contribution archaeology has made 
both in illuminating the Bible and in 
supporting its historical accuracy, he 
does not believe that this book will give 
the reader a full and unbiased picture 
either of the Bible or of the nature of 
archaeological evidence. It is, how- 
ever, an excellent and interesting illus- 
tration of the extreme fundamentalist, 


“Bible believer’s” (the inference being 
that some of the rest of us do not be- 
lieve the Bible with all our hearts) view 
of Scripture. It will, therefore, be of 
more value to the student of current 
theological opinion than to the student 
of archaeology. The appendix which 
defines fundamentalism, as opposed to 
liberalism, neo-orthodoxy, and mere 
conservatism will be especially interest- 
ing in this connection. 
JouN BricHt 


Eposition of Genesis, by H. C. Lev- 
PoLD. Baker Book House, Grand 
Rapids, 1950. 2 vols. 1220 pp. $7.00. 


THESE two volumes are added to 
Barnes’s series of Notes on the Old Test- 
ament which are being reprinted by the 
Baker Book House. The viewpoint is 
ultraconservative and traditional, yield- 
ing practically no quarter to the most 
scholarly and thorough work done on 
Genesis by such men as Dillman, Skin- 
ner, Driver, and Delitzsch. 


The Praises of Israel: Studies Literary 
and Religious in the Psalms, by JoHN 
PATERSON. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1950. 256 pp. $2.75. 


Tue author of The Goodly Fellowship 
of the Prophets gives us now a volume 
on the Psalms which is similar in design 
and intent to his earlier work. There 
comes to mind no better handbook than 
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The Kingdom and the Power 


AN EXPOSITION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT GOSPEL 


By PAUL S. MINEAR. A re-statement of the New Testa- 
ment faith in the language and thought-forms of the 
Scriptures themselves. A significant contribution to 
Biblical Theology which will help ministers with their 
preaching, through its exposition of the Gospel in a fresh 
way without a mass of annotation. $4.50 


AN OUTLINE OF 


New Testament Ethics 


By LINDSAY DEWAR. A new book of particular interest 
to teachers and students, showing clearly that the New 
Testament has an ethical message which is grounded in 


the Gospel and unique in content and in the source of 
power. $3.00 


Russian flonconformity 


THE STORY OF “UNOFFICIAL” RELIGION IN RUSSIA 


By SERGE BOLSHAKOFF. The amazing story of the many 
sects which for centuries have resisted regimentation by 
state and church in Russia, and whose living tradition of 
freedom provides hope for the survival of religion and 
human dignity behind the Iron Curtain. $3.00 


Positive Protestantism 


By HUGH THOMSON KERR, JR. An incisive statement 
of the positive elements in Christianity as they live in the 
Protestant tradition. Not an anti-Roman-Catholic book, 
and not a defense of Protestantism as such, but rather an 
answer to the basic question: What is the essence of the 
Christian faith? By the author of A Compend of Luther's 
Theology. Q $2.50 


At all bookstores, THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, Philadelphia 
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this for the general reader who sold his 
Hebrew grammar after his middle Sem- 
inary year and has given little thought 
to the subject since, but who nonethe- 
less wants entree to the Psalter. There 
is much here to enlighten the beginner 
and little to confuse him. 


The book is divided into three sec- 
tions. The first (51 pages) is a group 
of five essays in Psalter appreciation. 
These essays set the Psalter in the con- 
text of Hebrew history, relate it to the 
worshiping community and to the pious 
individual, set forth the five traditional- 
ly accepted “collections” which make 
up the Psalter in its present form, and 
then classify the individual psalms on 
the basis of form rather than content. 
The author acknowledges his debt to 
Gunkel and Mowinckel (p. 28); that 
his debt is greater to the former than to 
the latter becomes apparent as one 
reads on. The view that the Psalter is 
the hymnbook of the second temple is 
subjected to examination and is modi- 
fied in favor of the individual at the 
expense of the cult. “Thus our view of 
the Psalter will be that it originated first 
in the cult, from which the forms are 
derived, that later it passed outside the 
cult to the homes of the people to be- 
come the deposit of their deepest re- 
ligious life, and that finally it returned, 
varied and enriched, to beautify the 
cult and bequeath to us our present 
book of Psalms” (p. 54). 

Part II (92 pages) is devoted to in- 
terpretations of individual psalms, one 
psalm being selected as illustrative of 
each type. Psalm 103, “A Hymn of 
Praise”; Psalm 46, “A Song of Zion” ; 
Psalm 44, “A Lament of the Commu- 


Interpretation 


nity”; Psalm 2, ‘‘A Royal Psalm”; 
Psalm 51, “A Lament of the Individu- 
al”; Psalm 23, “A Psalm of Trust”; 
Psalm 15, “A Psalm Dealing with the 
Law”; Psalm go, “A Psalm of Mixed 
Type”; Psalm 124, “A Song of Na- 
tional Thanksgiving”; and Psalm 82, 
“A Prophetic Psalm.” These interpre- 
tations are modestly done. The scholar 
will find nothing excitingly new, but 
the relative newcomer to the field will 
find much food for thought. Only oc- 
casionally—for example on page 98, 
where he sees in Psalm 51 “an analysis 
of sin which rivals that given by Saint 
Paul in his Epistle to the Romans”— 
does the writer allow his enthusiasm to 
carry him beyond the prescriptions of 
a strict exegesis. Twice (on pages 114 
and 127) there are almost verbal repe- 
titions of extended discussions which 
appear elsewhere in the book (pages 25 
and 160). 

In the final part of the book (82 
pages) the author points out the re- 
ligious teaching of the Psalms and the 
spiritual insights they have to offer on 
such great themes as God, Man, Nature, 
Sin, Grace, and the Life Hereafter. 
Here he seeks to bring together the con- 
tributions of several psalms to the sev- 
eral themes. Of these discussions, that 
on “The Thought of Sin” leaves most 
to be desired, while that on “The Life 
Hereafter” is (surprisingly) the best. 

This is a good book; for the general 
reader it is an excellent book, despite 
some evidences that it was hurriedly 
done, especially by the publisher, who 
left unfortunate errors on pages 34, 63, 
81, and 131. 

Sam NEwELt, Jr. 
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A LIFE OF 
MARTIN LUTHER 


By 


$7,500 Abingdon-Cokesbury Award Winner 
This vivid, definitive biography pictures 
Martin Luther in terms of his own times 
and his unique interests. It presents his 
spirit and his experience, his contributions, 
his unshakable, world-changing faith in 
God and his Word. 

HERE I STAND is a discerning por- 
trait of the monk who, taking his stand 
against the Holy Roman Empire and the 
Medieval Church, did more than any 
other man to initiate and establish the 
Protestant faith. It is rich with the flavor 
of sixteenth-century Germany—bringing 
dramatic accounts of the political and re- 
ligious struggles; excerpts from tracts, 
satires, and other writings—some never 
published in English before; and more 
than 100 reproductions of rare contem- 
porary woodcuts and engravings. $4.75 


Basic Issues i in 


Christian 


- Basic Issues Thought 
in Cristian 


Albert C. Knudson 


Is faith reasonable? 
Is God personal? 
Are we truly free? 


Thought 


For every teacher 
and minister here is 
a comprehensive treatment of the major 
doctrines of his faith—a clear and stimu- 
lating discussion of the leading trends in 
the Christian thought of our day and their 
theological backgrounds. $2.75 


At Your Bookstore .. . Abingdla Cokesbury 


Fruits of Faith 


By Emile Cailliet, 
J. Lennart 
Cedarleaf, 

Kermit Eby, 
Georgia Harkness, 


and 14 other distin- 
guished contributors. 


EDITED BY 
J. Ricuarp Spann. 


Here is a heartening 
symposium on the 
fruit Christian faith 
is bearing in theolo- 
gy, in personal religion, in social action— 
a revealing and significant book for 
preacher, teacher, student—for every 
Christian who seeks deeper understanding 
of the meaning and impact of Christianity 
in our world today. $2.50 





The Christian Perspective 
By Edward T. Ramsdell 


This profound, discerning definition of 
Christian faith combines the finest think- 
ing of neo-orthodoxy and _ personalistic 
theism. In memorable terms it delineates 
the ultimate criterion by which man can 
evaluate his environment, his experience, 
and himself. 

“An attempt to find a mediating way 
between faith and reason in Christian life, 
between moral values and moral experi- 
ence. The approach is a philosophical one, 
but for the most part 
solid and clear. The 
conclusion is that in 
Christianity reason 
must function within 
the perspective of 
faith, that from 
man’s self-exaltation 
comes sin, and 
through the symbolic 
humility of the cross 
man achieves his 
needed perspective.” 


— American Library 7, RAMSOELL 


rowan? 


Association Booklist. 
$2.50 
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The Cities of St. Paul, by Sm W1Lu1AM 
Ramsay. Baker Book House, Grand 
Rapids, 1949. 452 pp. $4.00. 


A REPRINT of a classic on St. Paul, with 
which every thorough student of the 
New Testament is familiar. Its reissu- 
ing in clear type, good paper, and excel- 
lent binding, is a service for which New 
Testament students will be grateful. 


Humanism as a Philosophy, by Corutss 
Lamont. Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1949. 349 pp- $3.75- 


Tuis is a brilliant example of special 
pleading and is argued with such vigor 
and eloquence that one gains the im- 
pression that here is the only reputable 
philosophy for an intelligent modern. 
The technique consists of claiming eight 
great traditions of human thought, in- 
cluding science, democracy, philosophi- 
cal naturalism, Renaissance humanism, 
and a great body of world literature as 
converging upon contemporary human- 
ism. Thus Aristotle and Spinoza are 
hailed as brother humanists in spite of 
the fact that they gave the world some 
classical arguments for a man-tran- 
scending deity. Even Plato is claimed 
as a humanist on the ethical side of his 
teaching. In like vein, biological evo- 
lution is summed up as having displaced 
forever the idea of a supernatural cre- 
ation, while the theory of relativity is 
said to strengthen the humanistic po- 
sition that the universe is “fundamental- 
ly a great system of matter-energy.” 
Dr. Lamont often falls back upon a 
sophistical pooh-poohing, as in his sum- 
mary dismissal of Bishop Berkeley and 
other idealists. In so far as he has a 
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real case, it consists of arguing that mind 
is the latest arrival in evolution, not its 
initial cause; that human consciousness 
is wholly dependent upon the brain; 
and that “Nature shows no favoritism 
towards man or any other of her crea- 
tures.” Yet the author presents little 
proof of these points and, on the other 
hand, completely ignores the purposive 
implications of the orderly advance of 
evolution, the marvelous “wisdom of 
the body” and the steadily accumulat- 
ing evidence that mind influences body 
just as potently as body influences mind. 
He assumes with practically no logical 
justification that the brain produces 
thought and sustains all the varied 
achievements of personality. 

The final step is to show that human- 
ism is a life-affirming philosophy that 
offers a great vista of hope through 
science and democracy. That life is 
fundamentally good, that nature is 
beautiful, and that human intelligence 
has in it great potentialities for social 
amelioration by cooperating with na- 
ture’s laws has, however, suggested to 
other very able minds that Nature is 
not after all indifferent to man and his 
hopes. Despite the weakness of his logic, 
the author’s fine fervor for human wel- 
fare puts to shame the coldness of many 
dialectical theists. Yet one sees that this 
very fervor is borrowed from Christi- 
anity. D. Maurice ALLAN 


Science and Christian Faith, by Ep- 
WARD Leroy Lone, Jr. Association 
Press, New York, 1950. 125 pp. 
$1.75. 

THE author has a civil engineering de- 

gree from Renssalaer and a divinity de- 
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gree from Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. With a thoroughly sympa- 
thetic attitude toward both science and 
religion, he has written a clear and in- 
telligent and useful little book. 

One of his best distinctions is that be- 
tween science and what he calls “scien- 
tism,” or the worship of naturalistic 
science as a completely sufficient view 
of life. He does not make the mistake 
of separating the fields of science and 
religion. ““There are no data about life 
with which science cannot deal; there 
is no area of experience with which 
science can fully deal.” “Science and 
religion perform complementary func- 
tions; neither does the work of the 
other. Apart from the partnership of 
the two, the totality of truth cannot be 
fully known.” Science is “description, 
skill, and progressive achievement,” 
while religion is “outlook, commitment, 
and redemption.” “Science gives us the 
data about life, but religion must in- 
terpret these data in terms of a mean- 
ingful whole.” He never forgets that 
for all things which deeply matter re- 


ligion is ultimate. J. J. Murray 


Lectures in Systematic Theology, by 
Henry C. Turessen. Wm. B. Eerd- 
mans Publishing Company, Grand 
Rapids, 1949. 574 pp. $6.00. 

Henry THIESSEN was chairman of the 

Faculty of the Graduate School of 

Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois. He 

died after writing a third of this book 

and its completion was entrusted to 

John Caldwell Thiessen, presumably 

his son, who used materials already as- 

sembled by the original author. 
The lectures cover the field of apolo- 
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getics as well as systematics. Their point 
of view is fundamentalist, and their 
method inclines to the scholastic, al- 
though Thiessen is aware of modern 
thought movements. He is a premille- 
narian, the degree of his interest in es- 
chatology being revealed by the fact 
that one sixth of the entire volume is 
devoted to it. The book is meticulously 
outlined and its style, clear but pedantic, 
breathes of the classroom lecture. Foot- 
notes are eliminated, one result being 
that the pages are interlarded with what 
sometimes seems a plethora of scrip- 
tural references. A detailed table of 
contents and full indices adapt it espe- 
cially to use as a reference or textbook. 


Joun Newton THomas 


I Believe in the Holy Spirit, by FREpRIK 
Wistorr. Trans. by IncvALp DAEH- 
tin. Augsburg Publishing House, 
Minneapolis, 1949. 272 pp. $3.00. 


Tue author is one of the leading Scan- 
dinavian theologians. The book is a se- 
ries of meditations on more or less the 
whole field of the Christian faith and 
life, giving special emphasis to the part 
played by the Holy Spirit. It gives a 
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splendid insight into the life and thought 
of a warmly evangelical Lutheran. It 
should prove most helpful in the devel- 
opment of good sermons on the Holy 
Spirit and on other topics in theology. 


The Reformation of the Churches, by 
James H. Levusa. The Beacon Press, 
Boston, 1950. 219 pp. $2.75. 

Tue author has attempted the most 

ambitious task of reforming the church 

—her theology and liturgy—along pure- 

ly naturalistic lines. Making use of the 

statistical method employed in his ear- 
lier works, he decides that the tradition- 
al doctrines of a personal God and in- 
dividual immortality should be cast 
aside in favor of more secular interpre- 
tations. He bases his inductions on re- 
plies received from a large section of 
scientists, college students, and profes- 
sional men. It is not likely that his re- 
formed theology will be acceptable to 
many critics, not even to the Natural- 
ists. For one thing, there are decided 
limits to the use of the merely statistical 
method in deciding questions of the- 
ology. One cannot reach decisions on 
these vital issues by mere majority vote. 
Then, disregarding all of the rights and 
canons of the purely spiritual level, the 
author attempts to force all of the con- 
cepts of spiritual religion into naturalis- 
tic moulds. Finally, his positive view 
of God as a cosmic urge to perfection is 
just as intangible, just as mystical and 
as supernatural, at least from the stand- 
point of pure secularism, as the tradi- 
tional view of a personal God. This re- 
ligious concept will hardly satisfy the 
human heart in its search for peace. 
Cecix V. Crass 


The Illusion of Immortality, by Cor- 
Liss LAMONT. Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1950. 288 pp. $3.95. 


TuIs is an expansion of the author’s 
The Issues of Immortality published in 
1932, incorporating also material from 
his more recent Humanism as a Philos- 
ophy. Worth reading as perhaps the 
cleverest and most comprehensive re- 
cent denial of immortality, the book 
still presents no fresh arguments, and 
does not quite face the consequences of 
its own conclusions. As in the earlier 
book, the main objections to believing 
in the reality of immortality seem to be 
these: 1. It cannot be demonstrated. 
(Spiritualism is taken apart and found 
wanting.) 2. It cannot be imagined; 
either the attempt is made, as with Fun- 
damentalists, to imagine it, with ludi- 
crous effects; or with the Modernists the 
attempt must be given up, with the re- 
sult that no concrete concept of it can be 
maintained. Boiled down, these argu- 
ments amount to: 1. What cannot be 
demonstrated, we have no right to be- 
lieve. 2. What cannot be imagined, 
cannot be. In answer to the first point, 
H. H. Farmer, in God and Men, might 
be quoted as denying the soundness of 
the principle that we are not entitled to 
acquiesce in any proposition against 
which it is possible to raise demurrers 
and questions. Most Christians, more- 
over, will readily point out that immor- 
tality has actually been demonstrated. 
Indeed it was at the point of that very 
demonstration that Christianity began. 
In answer to the author’s second point, 
one might quote from the One who 
demonstrated immortality, at a time 
when he was meeting this same objec- 
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tion, that all imagined representations 
of it were silly: “Ye do err, not know- 
ing the Scriptures, nor the power of 
God.” This book will do at least one 
thing for a thinking Christian: it fur- 
nishes another example of the fact that 
the loss of belief in God destroys a main 
support for belief in immortality. 


KENNETH J. FoREMAN 


The Beginnings of Religion: An Intro- 
ductory and Scientific Study, by E. O. 
James. Hutcheson’s University Li- 
brary, London, 1950. 159 pp. 75. 6d. 


Tuis is the eighth in a series of books 
devoted to the study of religion, and 
the purpose of this particular volume is 
to construct a background of primitive 
ritual and belief against which the more 
developed religions may be placed by 
subsequent writers in the series. The au- 
thor believes that through the “science 
of man” it is possible to discover the 
early phases and the fundamental na- 
ture of religion as a human institution, 
and that such a study will throw much 
light on the essential function of reli- 
gion in the cohesion and stabilization of 
society at critical junctures in the life of 
a community. 
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by Lynn Harold Hough 

THE CLAIMS AND VALUEs of historic 
Christianity are set forth in these pen- 
etrating chapters, bringing deeper faith, 
insight, and awareness of man’s price- 
less heritage of personal dignity and 
worth. Here is a compelling picture of 
the abundant life men will find when 
they live up to the standards God has 
given them—an unforgettable study of 
the values which give civilization its 
very soul. 


Some of the Chapters 


Tue Divine Imace—Tue Great Be- 
TRAYAL— DEALING WITH Evit—Con- 
FRONTING THE Cross—THE TERRIBLE 
Cuoice—THE FELLOWSHIP OF THE 
ForcivEN—THeE Great InNviITATION— 
Soctrat Action — Att Tuinos ARE 
Yours—Tuat Wuicu Is Nor Sus- 
ject To DEesTRUCTION. $1 75 


At Your Bookstore 
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| “deeply rewarding 
— L. J. Sherrill, Columbia University 


| °° q fine insight into these problems ’’ 


— |. George Nace, Home Missions Council 
of North America, Inc. 


| ** the whole Church is deeply 
| ; indebted to Dr. Thompson ’’ 


— C. M. Hanna, Louisville Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary 
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